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HOME AND FRIENDS. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
On; there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as heaven design'd it ; 
Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
Though few there be that find it! 
We seek too high for things c'ose by, 
And lose what nature found us; 
For life hath here no charm so dear 
As Home and Friends around us ! 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes—and praise them ; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we'd but stoop to raise them! 
For things afar still sweeter are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound vs ; 
But soon we're taught that earth hath nought 
Like Home and Friends around us! 


The friends that speed in time of need, 
When Hope's last reed is shaken, 

To shew us still, that come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken :— 

Though all were night: if but the light 
From Friendship's alter crown'd us, 

*T would prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our Home and Friends around us ! 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN 
PART XVIIT. 

On returning to Londun I found the world in the “ transaction state.” Th 
spirit of the people was changed ; the principle of the great parties in the 

islature was changed. A new era of the contest pad arrived; and, in the 
midst of the general perplexity as to the nature of the approaching events, 
every one exhibited a conviction, that when they came their magnitude would 
turn all the struggles of the past intu child's play. : 

J, too, had my share in the change. | had now passed my public novitiate. 


tions ; and here stood the most dazzling of political charlatans, the great won 

der-worker, raising phantoms of national glory even out of the charne!. The 
wrecks of faction, the remnants ofthe monarchy, and the corpses lying head- 
less in the shadow of the guillotine, gave all semblance to the conceptioa— 
‘France was acharnel. Her people by nature rushing into extremes, wild and 
fierce, yet gallant and generous, had become at length conscious of the nation- 
al fallin the eyes of Europe. They had been scandalized by the rudeness, 
the baseness, and the brutishness, of rabble supremacy, They gazed upon 
their own crimsoned hands and taruished weapons with intolerable disgust ; 
and it was in this moment of depression that they saw a sudden beam of mili- 
tary renown shot across ‘the national darkness. After iso long defeat that it 
had extinguished all but the memory of her old triumphs, France was a con- 
queror ; after a century of helpless exhaustion, she had risen into almost su- 
pernatural vigour ; aftera hundred years, scarcely marked by a single victcry, 
her capital rang with the daily sound of successful battles against the vete:ans 
of Frederick and Maria Theresa ; after lingering for generations in the ob- 
seurity so bitter to the popular heart, France had been suddenly thrown into 
the broadest lustre of European sovereignty. The world was changed ; and 
the limits of that change offered only 4 more resistiess lure to the popular pas- 
ision, for their being still indistinct to the keenest eye of man. 

But oor chief struggle was at home, and the reaction of our foreign disasters 
with terrible weight upon a cabinet already tottering, We saw its {ae 
Days and nights of the most anxious consultation, could not relieve us from 
the hour'y increasing evidence, that the Continent was on ihe verge of rain, 
The voice of Opposition, reinforced by the roar of the multitude, cou d yo lon- 
ger be shut out by the curtains of the council-chamber. Fox, always o: mida- 
ble, was never more confident and more popular, than when he made the 
House ring with prophecies of national downfall. His attacks were now in- 
leessant. He flung his hand grenades night alter night into our camp, and 

constantly with still greater damage. We still fought but it was the fight o 

despair. Pitt was imperturbable ; but there was not one among his colleagues 

who did not fee! the hopelessness of calling for public reliance, when, in eveiy 

successive debate, we heard the leader of Opposition contemptuously asking. 

what answer we had to the Gazette crowded with bankruptcy! to the resolu- 
||tions of great bodies of the people denouncing the war! or to the deadly «v:- 
\\deuce of its effeets in the bulletin which he beid in bis baud, announcing some 
new defeat of our allies; some new treaty of submission ; some new barter of 


and had obtained my experience of statesmanship on a scale, if two small for \provinces fur the precarious existence of foreign thrones ? 


history, yet sufficiently large to teach me the working of the machinery. Na- 
tional conspiracy, the council-chamber, popular ebullition, and the tardy bat 
powerful action of public justice, had been my tutors ; and I was now felt, by 
the higher powers, to be not unfit for trust in a larger field. A seat in the 
lish House of Commons soon enabled me to give satisfactory evidence that 
I had notaltogether overlooked the character of the crisis ; and, after some 
interviews with the premier. bis approval of my conduct in Ireland was fol 
lowed by the proposal of office, with a seat in the cabinet. 
Thad thus attained, io the vigour of lite,a distinction for which hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, had laboured through life in vain. But mine was no couch 


of rosy prosperity. The period wae een The old days of official re-| 
E 


pose were past, never to return. The state of Europe was hourly assuming 
an aspect of the deepest peril. The war had hitherto been but the struggle 
of armies ; it now threatened to be the struggle of nations It had hitherto 
lived on the natural resources of public expenditure; it now began to prey 
upon the vitals of the kingdom. The ordinary finance of England was to be 
succeeded by demands pressing heavily onthe existing generation, and laying 
a hereditary burden on all that were to follow. The nature of our antagonis3 


| In ali my recollections of public life, this was the period ofthe deepest per- 
||plexity. The name of the great minister has been humiliated by those who 
| jadge of the past only by the present. Botthen all was crew. The general 
| eye of statesmanship had been deceived by the forma! grandeur of the continen- 
‘Irval sovereivnties. They had lain untouched, like the bodies of their kings, 
‘|with all their armour on, and with every feature unchanged; and such they 
‘might have remained for ages to come, had not anew force broken open their 
igilded and sculptured shrines, torn off their cerements, and exposed them to 
| the light and air Then a touch extinguished them ; the armour diopped in o 
|| dust ; the royal robes dissolved; the royal features disappeared ; and the 
whole illusion left nothing but its mora! behind. 

| Jt can be no dishonour to the memory of the first of statesmen, to acknow- 
|\ledge that he bad not the gift of prophecy. Europe had never before seen a 
| warof the people The burning passions, rude vigour, and remorseless da- 
‘ring of the multitude, were phenomena of which man knows no more than he 
|knows of the materials of destraction which lie bid in the central caveras of 
ithe globe, and which some new era may be suffered to develope, for the new 
|navoc of posterity. Even to this hour, | think that the true source of revolu- 


deepened the difficulty. Al! the common casualties of nations were so far, tionary triumph has been mistaken [t was not in the furious energy of its 


from breaking the enemy down, that they only -gave him renewed power 
Poverty swelled his ranks ; confiscation swelled his coffers ; bankruptcy gave 
him strength ; faction invigorated his goverament ; and insubordination made 
him invincible. In the midst of this confusion, even a new terror arose. The 
demucracy of France, after startling Europe, had seemed to be sinking into 


factions, nor in the wild revenge of the peuple, nor even in the dazzling view 
lof national conquest. These were but gusts of the popular tempest, currents 
rn the great popular tide. But the mighty mover of all was the sudden change 
‘from the disgusts and depressions of serfdom, into a sense that all the world of 
||possession lay before the bold heart and the ruthiesshand. Every form of 


feebleness and apathy, when anew wonder appeared in the political hemis-|, wealth and enjoyment was offered to the man who had begun life in the con- 


phere, too glaring and too ominous to suffer our eyes to tarn from it for a 
moment. The Consulate assumed the ruleof France. Combining the fiery 
weer of republicanism with the perseverance of monarchy, it now carried the 
whole 


| dition of one chaimed to the grouad, and who could never have hoped to 
| change his toil but for the grave. But the barrier was now cast down, and 
‘all were tree to rush in. The treasury of national honours was suddenly 


force of the country into foreign fields. Every foreign capital began) flung opea, and all might share the spoil. This was the true secret of the 
to tremble. The whole European system shook before a power which smote astonishing power of the Revolution. The man who was nothing to-day, 
it with the force of a cannon-ball against acrumbling bastion. The extraordi-| might be every thing tomorrow The conscript might be a captain, a colunel, 
man who now took the lead in France, had touched the string which a general, before the Austrian or Prussian soldier could be a corporal. Who 
vibrated in the heart of every native of the soil. He had found them weary can wonder at the march of France, or the flight of her enemies ' 
of the crimes of the democracy; he told them that a career of universal su-| — Although every night now produced a debate, and the demand on the ac - 
premacy was open before them. He had found them degraded by the con-| tivity aud vigilance of ministers was incessant and exhausting, the real de- 
sciousness of riot and regicide ; he told them that they were the chevaliers,|0ates In both Houses were jew in comparison with those of latter times. In 
of the new age, and destined to eclipse the chevaliers of all the ages past | those pitched battles of the great pafties, their whole strength was mustered 


His Italian campaigns, by their rapidity, their fine combinations, and their as- 
tonishing success, had created « new art of war. He had brought them 


triumphs from the land of romance. Day by day the populace of the capital 


were summoned to see pageants of Italian standards, cannon, and prisouers. 
Every courier that galloped through the streets brought tidings of some new 
conquest ; and every meeting of the Counc:ls was employed m announcing the 
addition of some classic province, the over-tbrow of some hostile diadem, or 
the arrival of some convoy of those most magnificent of all the spoilsof war, 
the inane of the Italian arts. France began to dream of the conquest of the 
wor . 

The contrast between her past calamities and her t splendour, r- 
fully heightened the Ponte loves illusion has always 
in glittering deceptions, even with the perfect knowledge that they were 


ep-|ito be at the feet of France. 


from every quarter; the question was loag announced ; and its decision was 
iregarded as giving the most complete measure of the strength of the Cabinet 
‘and Opposition. One of these uights came, vafortunately for ministers, oo the 
| very day io which the bulletin arrived, announcing the signature of the urst 
\Austrian armistice. The passage of the Tyrol had stripped Austria o! its 
jmountain barrier. Terror had done the rest; and the armistice was signed 
within three marches of Vienna! The courier who had been sent to the Aus- 
trian ambassador, and had been permitted to pass torough France, reported the 
whole nation to be in a frenzy of triumph. He had every where seen civic 

essions, military displays, and illuminations in the cities. The exultation 
‘of the people had risen to the utinost height of vational enthusiasm ; and Eu- 
jrope was pronounced, by every Frenchman, from the Directory to the postilion, 
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This intelligence was all but fatal. If a shower of cannon-balls had been 
poured in upon the ministerial benches, it could scarcely have produced a 
more sweeping effect. Jt wasclear that the sagacity of the ‘“ independent 
members”— only another name for the most flexible portion of the Hovse—' 
was fully awake to the contingency ; the “ waiters upon Providence,” as they, 
were called, with no very reverent allusion, were evidently on the point of de-) 
ciding for themselves ; and the “ King’s friends’—a party unknown to the) 


constitution, but perfectly knowing, and knewn by, the treasury—began to’ 


move away by small sections ; and, crowded as the clubs were during the day, 
I never saw the minister rise with so few of his customary troops behind him. 
But the Opposition bench was crowded tu repletion ; and their leader sat look- 
ing round with good-humoured astonishment, and sometimes with equally 
good-humovred burlesque. on the sudden increase of his recruits. The mo 

tion was in answer to a royal message on continental subsidies. Nothing 
could have been more difficult than the topic at that juncture But I never 
listened to Pitt with more genuine admiration. Fox, in his declamatory 
barsts, was superior to every speaker whom I have ever heard. His appear- 


ance of feeling was irresistable. It seemed that, if one could have stripped | 


nis heart, it could scarcely have shown its pulsations more vividly to the eye, 
than they transpired from his fluent and most eloquent tongue. But if Fox 
was tue most powerful of declaimers, Pitt was the mightiest master of the lan-, 


guage of national council. He, too, could be occasivnally glowing and imagi || 


native. He could even launch the lighter weapons of sarcasm with singular! 
dexterity ; but his true rank was asthe ruler of Empire, and his true talent 
was never developed but when he spoke for the interests of Empire. 


On this night he was more earnest and more impressive than ever ; the true, 


description wouldjhave been, more imperial. He spoke, less like a debater, than 


like one who held the sceptre in his hand ; and one who also felt that he was), 
transmitting his wisdom as a parting legacy to a great people. {| 


A portion of that speech, which ought never tobe forgotten by the leaders’ 
of public affairs in England was singularly full and powerful. Referring to the, 
calumniated Revolution of 1688—*- We now stand,” said he, “ almost inthe 
same position with respect to France and Europe, in which the government of 
William III. stood a century ago. We have only to substitute the democracy | 
of France for the monarcliy ; and Europe enfeebled by the shocks of war, as! 
it is now, for Europe untouched and intrepid, awake to the ambition of the! 
French king, ard determined to meet him sword in hand. But the King of 
England was even then the guiding mind of Europe. I now demand, what was 
the redeeming policy of that pre eminent sovereign? It was, never to despair 
of the triumph of principle ; never to doubt of the ultimate fortunes of good 
in a contest with evil ; and never to hesitate in calling upon a great and free 
—_ for the defence of that constitution which had made them great and. 

ree.” 

Those high toned sentiments were received with loud cheers. Even Op-, 
position felt the natural force of the appeal, and the cheering was universal | 
party was forgotten for the time, and the name of England, and the revived) 
glory of those illustrious days, bowed the whole House at the will of the great) 
orator, ‘nthe midst of their enthusiasm, he took from the table a volume of) 
the records, and read the final address of William to his Parliament ; the be-| 
quest of a dying king to the people whom he had rescued from slavery. This 
royal speech had evidently formed his manual of government, and, certainly a 
nobler declaration never came from the torone. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—I promise myself that you are met together 
with that just sense of the common danger of Europe, and that resentment of, 
the late proceedings ofthe French king, which have been so fully and uni- 
versally expressed in the loyal and seasonable addresses of my people.” In 


allusion to the French plan of universal monarchy in the reign of Louis XIV., | 


** True—yet I conveyed him from the House, fainting ;—I have sate, along 
with his physician, at his bedside ever since, applying restoratives to him, 
with scarcely a hope of recovery. tis plain that another night of such effort 
would be too much for his frame ; and the question on which | have now come 
ito summon an immediate meeting vf our friends, turns on the means of calming 
public pinion until he shall be able to appear in his place once more. His 
career is unquestionably at at end, but his name is powerful still ; and though 
another trial of his powers in Parliament would cost him his life, still, as the 
head of the cabinet, be might effect, for a while, all the principal purposes of 
an administration.” 

I doubted the possibility of encountering the present strength of Opposi- 
tion. reinforced, as it was, by calamity abroad, and asked, ‘“*‘ Whether any ex- 
pedient was contemplated, to restore the public fortunes on the Continent?” 

‘« Every point of that kind has been long since considered,” was the answer. 
‘* Our alliances have all failed; and we are now reproached, not simply with 
the folly of paying for inefficient help, with the cruelty of dragging the states 
lof Europe into a contest, where to be crushed was inevitable.” 

I stili urged an inquiry into the strength of states which had never been 
sharers inthe war. ‘Ifthe minor German powers have been absorbed ; if 
Prussia has abandoned the cause ; if Austria has fought invain—isthe world 
included in Germany?’ I threw the map of Europe on the table “ See 
what a narrow circle comprehends the whole space to which we have hitherto 
limited the defence of society against the enemy of all social order. Our 
cause is broader than Austria end Prussia; itis broader than Europe; it is 
the cause of civilization itself ; and why not summon all civilization to its de- 
fence? Russia alone has an army of half a miilion, yet she has never fired a 


shot.” Suill, I found it difficult to convice my fellow minister. 

|  Russia—jealous, ambitious, and Asiatic ; Russia, with the Eastern world 
for her natural field —what object can she have in relieving the broken powers 
of the Continent ? Must she not rather rejoice in the defeats and convulsions 
which leave them at her mercy?” |! still continued to urge him. 

| * Rely upon it; itis in the North that we must look for the reinforcement. 
\If the councils of Catharine were crafty, the councils of her successor may be 
‘sincere. Catharine thought only of the seizure of Turkey ; Paul may think 
jouly of the profits of commerce. Yet, is it altogether justifiable to suppose 
ithat monarchs may not feel the same sympathies, the same abhorrence of a 
jsanguinary republicanism—which a private individual might feel in any other 


| instance of oppression ?”” 


* Still, Marston, | am at loss to know by what influence a British govern- 
ment could urge a Russian despotism into a contest, a thousand miles from 
its froutier ; in which it can gain no accession of territory, and but little acces- 
sion of military fame; and all this, while it is perfectly secure from all aggres- 


'sion.”” 
** Alltrue; but remember the striking commencement of Voltaire's Memoir 


| 
; lof Peter—*Who could have pretended to say, in the year 1700, that a magnifi- 


‘cent and polished court would be formed at the extremity of the Gulf of Finland ; 
that the inhabitants of Cazan and the banks of the Wolga would be ranked 
among disciplined warriors, and, after beating the Turk and the Swede, gain 
victories in Germany ; ‘That a desert of two leagues in length, should, in the 
space of fifty years, extend its influence to all the Evropean courts ; and that, 
in 1756, the most zealous patron of literature in Europe should be a Russian 
sovereign? ‘The man who had said this would have been regarded as the most 
chimerical mortal on earth.’ But all this has been done, and the career is not 
closed. More will be done still. Jt may even be our most essential policy 


to bring Russia into full collision with France. She is now the only rival: 


and | shall scarcely regret the fall of the German sovereiguties, if it clears the 


field, to bring face to face the two great powers which hold at their swords, 


the speech pronounced that the alliance of Spain was the commencement of a |puint the fate of the Continent.”’ 


system for subjugating Europe. ‘ It is fit,’ said the King, * that | should) 
teil you that the eyes of all Europe are upon this Parliament—all matters are| 
at astand until your resolutions are known ; and therefore no time ought to 


be lost. 


You have yet an opportunity, by God’s blessing, to secure to yourself 


your posterity the quiet enjoyment of your religion and liberties, if you are not, scene was reserved for me. 
wanting to yourselves, but will exert the utmost vigour of the English nation. 


its share to the pubiic vexations ; and I fully experienced the insufficiency of 


A month passes, perpetual difficulty in the cabinet, of ill news from abroad, 
and of violent discontents among the people. A deficient harvest had come, 
to increase the national murmurs; a season of peculiar inclemency had added 


office, and of the showy honours of courts, to constitute happiness. Buta new 
Casval as my conversation with the secretary of 


state had been, it was not forgotten: It had been related to the minister; and 


But | tell you plainly, that if you do not lay hold of this occasion, you have no jit had so far coincided with the conceptions of a mind which seemed to com- 


reason to hope for another.”” One of the measures proposed was, for the) 
maintenance of the public good faith, “I cannot but press upon you,” said 
the King, * to take care of the public crecit, which cannot be preserved but! 


by keeping sacred the maxim, that they shall never be losers who trust to par- | 


prehend every chance of human things, that I was shortly sent for, to enter into 


‘|:he necessary explanations. The result was, the offer of a mission to St. 


Petersburg. The proposal was so unexpected, that [ required time for my 
answer. 1 must abandon high employment at home for a temporary distinction 
abroad ; my knowledge of Russia was slight; the character of the Czar was 


liamentary security 
\leceentrie ; and the the success of an embassy, dependent on the most capri- 


. “ Let me conjure you to disappoint the only hopes of your enemies by your! 


unanimity. I have shown, and will always show, how desiruus I am to be the ‘cious of mankind, was so uncertain, that the resnit might strip me of whatever 


common father of all my people : do you, in like manner, lay aside parties|| 


and divisions ; let there be no other distinction heard of amongst us, but of 
those who are for the Protestant religion and the present establishmeot ; and, 
of those who mean; aPopish prince and a French government. } 

“I shall only add this ; that if you do, in good earnest, desire to see England, 
hold the balance of Europe, and to be indeed at the head of the Protestant. 
interest, it will appear by the present opportunity.” 

Daylight shone on the windows of Sc. Stephen's before the debate closed | 
The minister had retired immediately after his exhausting speech, and left his' 
friends to sustain the combat. It was lung and fierce ; but Opposition was 
again baffled, and the division gave us a lingering majority. It was now too 
late, or too early, to gotorest ; and I had returned to my official apartments, 
to look ever some returns required forthe next council, when my friend the 
secretary tapped at my door. His countenance looked care-worn ; and fora 
few moments after he had sat down, he remained in total silence, with his 
forehead resting on hishands. This was so unlike the cheerful spirit of former 
times—times in which he had seemed to defy, or almost to enjoy, the struggles 
of public life—that | began to express alarm for his health. But he interrupted 
me by a look of the deepest distress, and the words * Pitt is dying.” No 
words could be fuller of ill omen, and my anxiety was equal to his own. ‘* My 
meaning,” said he * is not, thathe must die to-day, or to-morrow, nor in six 
months, nor perhaps in a year, but that the statesman is dead. He must 
speak no more, act no more, and even think no more, or he must go to his 
grave. This night has finished the long supremacy of the nob est mind that 
ever ruled the councils of thiscountry. William Pitt may live, but the miuis- 
ter has finished his days.” 

* Yet,” J remarked. “‘ Ineverheard him more animated or more impressive 
than on this night. He absolutely broke down all resistance. His mind seemed 
richer than ever, and his combination of facts and reasoning appeared to me, 


credit | already possessed. 
But, there was one authority, to which I always appealed. I placed the 


proposal in the hands of Clotilde ; and she settled all my doubts at once, by 
declaring, “‘that it was the appointment which, if she had been suffered to 
choose, she would have selected, in preference to all others, for its honour and 
its services.” I had no power to resist such pleadings—seconded as they 
were by tho rosiest smiles, aod the most beaming eyes. But Clotilde was 
still the woman, and | only valued her the more for it.—Her sincerity had not 
a thought to hide; and she acknowledged her delight at the prospect of once 
more treading on the soil of the Continent ; at gazing even on the borders of 
her native land, excluded as she might be from its entrance ; at the enjoyment of 


seeing continental life in the brilliant anunation of its greatest court ; and at | 


mingling with the scenes in a rank that entitled her to its first distinctions. 

* But, Clotilde. how will you reconcile your tasts to the wild habits of Rus- 
sia, and even to the solemn formalities of a northern court ?”’ 

“They both present themselves to me,” was her answer, “ with the charm 
at once of novelty and recollection. From my nursery days, the names of Pe- 
ter, Catherine, and their marvellous city, rang in the ears of all Paris. Ro- 
mance had taken refuge at the pole; Voltaire, Buffon, D’Alembert—all the 
wit, and all the philosophy of France—satirized the French court under the 
disguise of Russian panegyric ; and St. Petersburgh was to us the modern 
Babylon—a something compounded of the wildness of a Scythian desert, and 
the lustre of a Turkish tale.”’ 

The ministerial note had been headed “ most secret and confidential,”’ and 
as such I had regarded it. But I soon saw the difficulty of keeping “a state 
secret.” I had scarcely sentin my acceptance of the appointment, when 
found a le:ter on my table from my old Israelite friend, Mordecai, congratulat- 
ing me on my decision.” It was in his usual abrupt style :— : 

‘*] was aware of the minister's officer to you within twelve hours after it 
was made. J should have written to you, urging its acceptance ; but I pre- 


unequalled by even his greatest previous efforts. I should have almost pro- { ; : 
jferred leaving your own judgment to settle the question, Still, I can give you 


~-~nced him to be inspired py the increased difficulties of the time.” 
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some personal knowledge on the subject of Russia. I bave been there for the "he chair where you are sitting, your lordly brother sat yesterday, gathering 
last six months. My daughter—for what purpose I have never been able to | up his skirts fromthe touch of every thing round him, and evideotly suffer- 
ascertain—took a sudden whim of hating Switzerland. and loving the ae all the torture of a man of fashion, forced to smile on the holder of his 

and deserts of the North. ut I have known the sex too long, even to think |last mortgage. He is rained—not worth a sixpence; Melton and New narket 

of combating their wills by argument.—The only chance of success is to give ‘have settled that question for him. Butdo you recognize that haud'" He 

way to them. Mariamne, sick of hills and valleys, and unable to breathe in drew a letter from his portfolio. I knew the writing: it was from my mother 
the purest air of the globe, determined to try the exhalations from the marshes,|\—on whom, now old and feeble, this aecomplished roue had been urging the 
ofthe Neva. But, she is my child, afier all—the only being for whom I live— sale ofher jointure. Helpless and a'one, she had consented to this fatal mea- 
and | was peculiarly grateful that she had not fixed on Siberia, or taken a reso- sure: and my noble brother's visit to the Israelite had been for the purpose of 
lution to live and die at Pekin. Ido not regret my journey. It has thrown inducing him to make the purchase. I[ started up in indignation ; declared 
a new lighton me. I must acknowledge to you, that [ was astonished at Rus- ‘hat the result must reduce my unfortavate parent to beggary ; and demanded 

sia. I had known it in early life. and thought that I knew it well. But it is by what means I could possibly prevent what was * neither more nor less 
singularly changed. The spirit of the people—the country—the throne itself than an act of plunder.” 

—have undergone the most remarkable of silent revolutions, and the most ef * [see no means,” said Mordecai coolly,‘ except your making the purchase 
fective of all. Russia is now Russia no longer; she is Greece, Germany. \yourself and thus securing the jointure to her ladyship. It is only teu thous- 
France—and she will yet be England. Her politics and her faculties, al.e, |and pounds.” 

embrace the civilized world. She is Greece in her subtlety, Germany in hem) ~ TI make the purchase! I have not the tenth part of the money upon 
intelligence, and France inher ambition. St. Petersburg is jess the capita’ earth | ask you what is to be done ?” 

of her empire, though of all capitals the most maguificent, than an emblem of | ‘“ Your brother has here the power of selling—and will sell, if the starva- 
her mind. I often stood on the banks of the Neva, and, looking round me on |tion of fifty mothess stood in his way. Newmarket suffers no qualms of that 
their mass of palaces, involuntarily asked myself—Could all this have been |kind ; and, when ‘his matters there are settled, his coachmaker’s bill for lan- 
the work af a single mind! Other capitals have been the work of necessity, of daulets and britchskas wil) make him a pedestrian for the rest of his life. But 
chance, of national defence, of the mere happiness of location. Butthis was J have refused the purchase ; and it was chiefly on this subject that I was in- 
founded in ambition aione—founded by the sovereign will of one who felt, that duced to invite you to my * dungeon,’ as you not unjustly term it.” 

in it was erecting an empire of conquest; and that from this spot, in after; The picture of a mother, of whom I had always thought with the tender- 
ages, was to pour forth the force that was to absorb every other dominion of the ness of a child, cast out in her old age to poverty, with the added bitterness 
world. Peter tixed on the site of his city to tell this to the world. 1 see im its \of being thus cast out by her reliance on the honour of a cruel and treacherous 
framer, and in its site, the living words—* I fix my future capital in a wilder- |son, rose before my eyes with such pain, that | absolutely lust all power of 
ness—in a swamp—in a region of tempests—on the shores of an inhospitable sea speech, and could only look the distress which I felt. Mordecai gazed on me 
—in a climate of nine months’ winter--:o show that [ am able to conquer all wih an enquiring countenance. 

the obstacles of nature. I might have fixed it on the shores of the Euxine—in| * You love this mother, Mr. Marston. You are a good son. We Israel- 
the most fertile regions of Asia—io the superb plains of central Russia—or on the ites, with all our faults, respect the feelings which * honour the father and the 
banks of the Danubee ; but I preferred fixing 1t in the extremity of the North,'o0 mother.’ It is a holy love, and well earned by the cares and sorrows of pa- 
show that the mind and power of Russia dreaded no impediments, of eiher rentage.” He paused, and covered his forehead with his gigantic hands. I 
map or nature.”’ could hear bim murmur the name ef his daughter. The striking of a neigh- 

“Tam now in London, for a weck. You will find me in my den.” ‘bouring church clock startled him from his reverie. 

I visited him ‘in bis den ,” and it deserved the name as much as ever.| Suddenly again bustling among his papers, he said—‘* Within this half hoor, 
Not a pane had been cleaned of its dinginess; nor a cobweb had been swept your brother is to call again for my definitive answer. Now, listen tome. The 
from its ceiling ; nothing bad been removed, except the pair of living skele- jointure shal! be purchased.” [ bit my lip; but he did not leave me long in 
tons who once acted as his attendants. ‘They had been removed by the Re suspense—* And you shall be the purchaser.” He wrote a cheque for the a- 
mover of all things: and were succeeded by a pair, so similar in meagreness mount, and placed it in my hand. 
and oddity of appearance, that I could not have known the change, except for! ‘* Mordecai, you are a noble fellow! But how am I to act upon this? I 
its mention by the master, congratulating himself on being so * fortunate’’injam worth nothing. I might as we:l attempt to repay millions.” 
finding substitutes. | found Murdecai immersed in day-books and ledgers and) ‘ Well, so be it, Mr. Marston. You are a man of honour, aud a good son. 
calculating the exchanges with as much auxie‘y as if he were not worth a shi! You will repay it when you can. I exact but one condition : that you wil 
ling. But his look was more languid than before, and his powerful eye seem- (come and visit Mariamne aod me in Poland.” 
ed to have sunk deeper beneath his brow. | A loud knock at the hall-door put an end to our interview. 

* You are probably surprised at seeing me here ;” said he, ‘but I have more | ‘“ That is your brother,” said he. “ Yon must not see him, asI choose to 
reason than ever to be here. There is a time for all things, but not if we throw |keep the name of the purchaser to myself. Take your brother's letter with 
it away. My last excursion to Poland has revived my zealin behalf of my na- you ; and give her my best advice to write no more—at least, to such corres- 
tion; and as years advance on me like the rest of the world, I find that 1 must |pondents as his lordship ” 
only exert myself the more.” | Troseto take my leave He followod me hastily ; and, taking me by the 

“ But Mordecai, you are opulent ; you can have no necessity for abandoning hand, said—* Another condition I have to make. It is, that not a syllable of 
the natural indulgence of life. You will only shorten your days by this toil jallthat has passed between us on this subject shall be suffered to transpire. 
At least why do you linger in this dung< on.” [should make but a bad figureon Change if | were suspected of transac- 

He smiled grimly. It is a dungeon, and I only value it the more. Tothis tious in that style. Remember, it must bea profound secret to ali the 
dungeon, as you call it, come, day by day, some of the haughties: names of the world.” 
land. If T lived in some west-end Square, with my drawing room filled with | “ Evento my wife?” Iasked. ‘ Is she included ?” 

Louis Quatorze gewgaws, and half a dozen idle fellows in livery to announce! ‘ No, no,” he replied, with a faint laugh; “ I look upon you as a mere mor- 
my visitors, [ should not fee: the hundredth part of the sense of superiority, the tal still. All vows are void in their nature, which require impossibilities in 
contemptuous triumph, the cool consciousness of the tyranny of gold, which I their execution.” We parted 

feel when I see my og supplicants sitting down among my dusty boxes | I told my little city tale to Clotilde. She wept and smiled alternately, as I 
and everlasting cobwebs. [| shall not suffer a grain of dust to be cleared told it. Mordeca: received all bis due praise; and we pledged ourselves to 
away. It is my pride—it is my revenge.” find out his Mariamne, in whatever corner of the Lithuanian wilderness she 

His visage assumed so completely the expression which I had always imeg- |might have hidden her fantastic heart and head. But I had now another duty. 
ined for Shylock, that I should scarcely have been surprised if I had seen hiw |Within a few hoors, we were on our way to the jointure-house. Jt wasa pic- 
produce the knife and the scales | turesque old building, the residence of the Father Abbot, in the times before 

“You are surprised at all this,” said he after a pause, in which he fixed his |the insatiable ‘hand of Sumerset had fallen upon the monasteres. We reach- 
searching eyeson me. “I see by your countenance, that you think me a jed it in the twilight of a{gentle day. when all its shrube and flowers were 
Goth, a monster, a savage.—I think myself none of those things—I am a man ; jflling the air with freshness and fragrance. I found my mother less enfeebled 
and, if | am not deceived, | am a philosopher. My life has been a perpetual than | had expected; and still sffectionate and tender, as she had always 
struggle through a world where every one worships self. My nationare scorned, |been to her long-absent son. She was still fully susceptible of the honours 
and they struggle too. The Jew has been injured, not by the individual alone which had now opened before me. Clotilde almost knelt before her noble air 
but by all mankind ; and has he nota right to revenge? He has at last found jand venerable beauty. My mother could not grow weary with gazing on the 
the means. He is now absorbing the wealth of all nations. With the wealth expressive countenance of my beautiful wife. P had secured my parent's com- 


he will have the power ; and another half century will not elapse, before all |fort tor life ; and I too, was happy. 


the grand questions of public council—nay, of national existence—must de- 


pend on the will of the persecuted sons of Abraham. Who shall rise. or who PULPIT PORTRAITS OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 


shall fall; who shall make war, or who shal! obtain peace ; what republic shall 
be rent in pieces—will henceforth be the questions, not of cabinets, but of the 
‘Change. There are correspondences within this escritoire, worth all the wis- 
dom of all the ministers of earth. ‘There are commands at the point of this 
pen, which the proudest statesmanship dates not controvert. 


BY A cosMOPOLITAN.—( Continued.) 
ROWLAND HILL, JAMES SHERMAN, AND EDWARD IRVING. 
Since the publication of my Pulpit Portraits of Robert Hall, I have received, 


There is in the from different parts of the country, letters which I have been requested to 


chests round you a ruler more powerful than ever before held the sceptre—dic furnish reminiscences of some of the most popular occupants of the British 


tator of the globe ; the true Despot is Gold.” 


pulpit. As I am at all tunes willing to gratify the wishes of my readers, whom 


After this wild burst, he sank into silence ; until, to change the fever of his |I have the happiness uow to call wih truth “ numerous,” I shail, in the best 
thoughts, I enquired for the health of his daughter. The father’s heat over. manner | can,introduce to their notice a few reverend gentlemen, some of whom, 


come him again. 
“My world threatens to be a lonely ove, Mr. Marston,”’ said he in a feeble 


perhaps, they have heard of, either in consequence of their connection with 
literature, their popularity as orators, or their having been the exponents of 


voice. “You see a heartbroken man. Forgive the bitterness with which } new creeds and modes of faith. 


have spoken. Mariamne, I fear, is dying; and what is wealth now to me! 
T have left her in Poland among my people. She seemed to feel some slight,|s 
enjoyment in wandering from place to place ; but her last letter tells me that. 


I have been from a child somewhat of an oddity hunter, and also an enthue 
iastic lover of pulpit eloquence ; in consequence of this it has been my good 


fortune to have seen and heard most of the eminent preachers who have flour- 


she is wearied of travelling, and has made up her mind to live and die where |ished during the last quarter of acentury. I was especially fortunate, too, in 


she may be surrounded by her unhappy nation. |! remain here only to wind up 
my affairs, and in a week I quit Eng!and—and for ever.” 

But a new object caught my glance. Mordecai—who, while he was thus 
speaking demaeaar alternate indignation and sorrow, had never for a 


having been brought up and educated in a city, where at one time some of 

|brightest pulpit lights of modern days shed forth the brilliant corruscations of 
their genius. The son of one who bore office in a Christian Church, I was 
favoured with many opportunities of coming personally into contact with emi- 


moment ceased to turn over his books and boxes—had accidentially shaken a nent ministers, who occasionally made my father’s house their home; and in 
pile of tin cases from its pinacle, and the whole rolled down at my feet. On this way, and from frequently meeting them at the residence fof friends, their 
one of them I saw, with no very strong surprise, the words— Morigage— |personal appearance and domestic manners became perfectly familiar to me. [ 


Mortimer Castle.” The eyes of bot glanced in the same direction. 


||was blessed, fortunately, with a good memory, and still retain perfect i 


«‘ There,” said the Israelite, “ you have your paternal acres in your hand |of all whom [ saw in childhood, inmy mind’seye. Indeed it is my belief that 
your Plantagenet forests, and your Tudor castle, all inacubic fovt, On we never forget any thing ; for my own pert, I can, by closing my eyes and 
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Aveust 23, 


the ludicrous, and when I bent over the pew, on the border of the Baptistry,| as well known, as Rowland Hill’s Chapel, in the Blackfriars road. It is a spa- 


and saw,as the Rev. Mr. H 
the water, the point of the wooden leg pop up like the top of the mast of a 
sunken boat, I burst out into an immoderate fit of laughter. The horrified 
look of the minister—the awkward appearance of the soused candidate—and 


plunged the head of the good man beneath| cious, circular building—or, rather, I think, actagonal. Two tiers of galleries 


‘run all around the walls—and these, together with the body of the Chapel, 
‘are crowded to suffocation. The services of the Church of England, slightly 
jmodified—for Mr. Sherman belongs tothe connexion named after the Countess 


the abashed face of my sire, who stood near me, only served to prolong my, of Huntington, who founded it, is read ;{and, whilst a hymn is being gloriously 
cachinations. But reflection came, and I slunk down into the pew, from which sung, and the notes of the organ are resounding beneath the domed roof, the 


1 was removed, and taken home in disgrace. Now the man who had been 


ipreacher ascends to the pulpit, behind which isa bust, in marble, of Rowland 


baptised, though a very good, was a very stupid, heavy-headed man, and to Hill. Thus the imaged face of him, “ who, being dead, yet speaketh,” and 


deprecate the wrath of my parents, I perpetrated the following. which secured 
me a pardon : 

You ask why I laughed—all in vain you conjecture— 

*Twas at one illustration in H—ll—y’s lecture : 

For we all of us know ‘tis by every one said, 

That the candidate’s cranium is heavy as lead. 

dts gravity quite upset mine, as the limb, 

Showed how metal would float, and how timber would swim. 


So much by way of a preface, and I promise not to be again egotistical, if I 


can help it. 

I believe that few persons will peruse this number of my Sketches, who do 
not know Rowland Hill, by repute, and who have not heard of his droll and 
witty sayings, and of his eccentric deportment and actions. { never remein- 
ber to have heard him preach more than once, and that was when he was draw- 
ing near to the close of his long and useful career. I think this must have 


been about eighteen hundred and twenty seven or eight, but | do not precisely. 


remember the year, and as | am not one who would cry “ a fig for dates,” | 
will not commu myself by a mere “ guess.” When I heard him, it was on 
the occasion of his paying his last visit to Bristol. I accompanied my mother. 
one Sunday morning, to Zion Chapel, or as it is better known, in Bristol, Mr 
Hare’s Chapel, that gentleman having built it, to see and hear the ceiebrated 
man. After we had been seated in the crowded Chapel fora little time, the 
vestry door opened, and Mr. Hill emerged from it, and with a very slow and 
feeble step, ascended the pulpit stairs. 

And, thought I, as I looked at him, can that be he of whom I have heard 


such quaint anecdotes, who has given birth to so many witty conceits, and) 


whose very name had come to have a something comicai associated with it! 


Could that be the inan whom some profane and heartless scribbler had noe | either, he is in possession of a charm, exclusively his own, which wine ail 


be Merry Andrew of the palput? Yes—it was even so—but let me describe 
im. 

He appeared to be of the middle height. and as his old wrinkled band ner- 
vously clutched the railing of the staircase, I could see it tremble so that the 
balustrede shook, as if in sympathy. ‘There was a considerable stoop in his! 
shoulders, and his knees were scarcely able to support the weight of his broken 
down, almost worn out body. His head was thinly covered with grey, wiry, 
standing up hair, combed directly backward from his forehead, which was 
covered ail over with deeply forrowed lines, and from his temples. The nose 
was long and acquiline, the mouth sunken, the lips retracted and small—the 
fire of his eyes had become dim ; they looked pale, and from their angles little 
streams of rheum ran down into the channels which time had made round the 
once keer orbs. From the corners of his mouth, too, the saliva flowed involun- 
tarily—in other words, the poor old gentleman drivelled, and as he was 
helped into a high chair, for he could not stand and preach, I thought it almost 
a pity that he should encounter the fatigue of going through the pulpit exer- 
cises. 

He was assisted in the preliminary portions of the service, by the regular 
minister of the chapel, and after they had been gone through he commenced 
his discourse—~but they who were present, and better qualitied to judge than 
I, who had never heard him before, all agreed that the preacher of 1t was not 
the Rowland Hill of other days. !t was, to me, almost painful to see that de- 
cayed old man muttering almost unintelligible sentences, and compelled, nearly 
every five minutes, to remove with his handkerchief the accumlated saliva from 
the corners of his mouth. His eyes had paled its fires, and only once they 
lighted up with something of the former blaze in them. He said one or two 
querish things, and many of the audience began to smile and bustle about iv 
their seats, as if they hoped more was coming—and people would turn to each 
other and nod, as much as to say—That’s it, now he’s going to be funny—just 
as if they had gone there tosee Grimaldi, in Mother Goose ; and when the 
feeble old preacher sank back, half exhausted, in bis chair, they looked as dis 
appointed as if they had paid half a crown for a pantomime, and been cheated 
out of clown For my own part, I felt, ou the whole, gratified at having look 
ed even on the remains, for it could be considered nothing more, of a great and 
geod man, who had almost done his generation work, and was soon to 
be garnered in his master’s house. He died, not long afterward, * fully 

Although not exactly in the order of recollection, this will, perhaps, be the 
most appropriate place for a sketch of Rowland Hiil's successor in the Pastor 
ship of Surrey Chapel—the Rev. James Sherman—one of the most attractive 
pulpit orators in London, and even in England, and whom no visitor from this 
country to London should fail to hear, if he would, indeed, ** listen to the voice 
of a charmer.” 

Mr. Sherman, in the early days of his ministry, was a very frequent guest 
at my father's table ; and almost my first recollectien of him is his taking me 
on his knee, when | was a pert little fellow, and fancied, because my school- 
mistress had patted me on the head, and petted me, that I knew every thing. 
** I can spell any word in the the dictionary,”’ ssid J, one evening, to Mr. Sher 
man, as he was holding my hand in his. 

“ Aye, indeed, my little man,” said he, with a smile. ‘* Can you spell 
phlegm?” 

“Oh! yes Sir,” said I, quite pleasantly—and F-l-e-m tripped over my 
tongue in no time. 

* Ab! that's not quite it,” he observed, quietly. ‘* Try again.” 

And so I did; bat a double m didn't make matters better—and the 
nearest | got to it, at last, was “ phlem,” and there I stuck, blushing, and 


the living features of him who is about to address them, are both seen at a 
‘glance. The Past and the Present are pictured on the mental retina—and 
ithe invitations of him, who has passed in the promised land, seem to blend with 
ithe exhortations of his successor, that they be followers of those who, through 
faith and patience, are now inheriting the promises. 

The preacher is tall, and clad in pulpit habiliments, his figure is graceful and 
dignified. His head is of a rotound formation, as is covered with dark curly 
‘haw Seen from the pulpit, there is an inexpressible sweetness in a counte- 
| nance, the features of which taken seperately would be almost plain | except 
the eyes, which are dark, brilliant and expressive of any feeling which soothes 
or agitates the mind of their owner. He commences his sermon by reading 
‘the text in a distinct musical voice, and then, without the aid of notes, he pro- 
| ceeds in a discourse to which the attention of the most careless hearer becomes 
| rivetted until it terminates. As an apt quoter of scripture he surpasses every 
| one of whom I have ever haard. His action in the pulpil is remarkably grace- 
| ful and unaffected, and | never saw any one who so completely demonstrated 


what I will venture to call the eloquence of the hand. By means of this ora- 
| torial aid, he frequently produces the most startling effects, and the happiest 
‘results—but he does not depend on such adventitious resources. His eloquence 
\is the elequence of truth, clad in the most attractive dress, proceeding directly 
from the heart, and To the hearts of his hearers it consequently finds its way. 
|| He is not,what is called ‘ flowery,” in his discourses, yet his style is sufficiently 
jornate—it is redolent of sweets, but it clogs not. His sermons have not the 
massive grandeur which distinguishes those of Jay ; nor the bursts offvehement 
jeloguence Parsons delights in. There is not in them the stern, vigorous illus- 
‘trations of Liefchild, nether is there the exquisite polish of Melville. He 


‘possesses not the metaphysical insight, and the profound research of Harris, 
| nor the exuberant imagination of Newton, but with as deep, as genuine a piety 


|men to love and admire him. Look at him, as he is painting the glories of the 
‘Heavenly world. His face glows with unearthly brightness, as if he was gaz- 
‘ing in at the half opened golden gates, from whence issue some beams of the 
living light, irradiating his features. In a voice sweetly musical, in all its in- 
fiexions and modulations, he leads us by living streams, and, listening, we al- 
‘most see the great white throne, andthe Elders waving their palms and wear- 
‘ing their crowns, or laying them down before Him who sitteth thereon. He 
changes the theme, aud dark and fearful is the picture which he draws of the 
domains of Satan and his Angels—and as, with deep toned voice, he paints the 
horrors of the abysm of despair, we almost see 

“ The world of woe before us opening wide,” 

as did Southey’s hero, on entering Padalon. And yet, in all this there is no 
affection, no studied prettinesses, no ridiculeus conceits, no puerilities ; all is 
genuine, impassioned eloquence. And it all ‘‘ tells.” 

Mr. Sherman is as much admired in private life as he is almost adored by his 
hearers. For vears, he has retained his great popularity, and is still on the 
increase. To keep together Rowland Hill’s congregation, after the death of 
the latter, was no light task—but he has accomplished it. As an author, he 
is well known in England, and his works, chiefly small treatises on religious 
sadjects, and sermons, are very extensively circulated. He has, however, 
written no book which it is likely will become a standard work. Indeed, his 
incessant labors leave him little time to devote authorship. 

Who has not heard of Edward Irving ! the eloquent, the gifted, the pious, 
the erratic Irving? It was my good fortune, whilst in London, frequently to 
near him preach. both before and after his secession from the Church of Scot- 
land, and never shall I forget the man, the matter, and his manner. I once, 
also, met him towards the close of his life, in the social circle, and I will en- 
deavor to give the reader some account of him as a man and a minister.” 

He was, as every one knows, at one period, pastor of a Scotch Church, in 
London, and there it was that I first heard this remarkable individual. One 
Sunday morning I proceeded, two hours before the appointed for the commence- 
ment of the services of the church, and even, at that early hour, hundreds 
were waiting until the doors should be opened, all eager to obtain admission.— 
Long before the crowd was let in, the carriages of Duke this, Lord that, and 
Sir something the other, drove up and disgorged their freights of wealth, and 
fashion, and beauty, for Irving was then the rage, and undergoing the process 
of being spoiled. He was, indeed, the great Sunday lion of London, and 
what would the fashion-bunters of the modern Babylon do, without an idol. 
Have one they must, and have one they wil!, whether it be a specimen of men- 
tal greatness, or corporeal! litleness. From the Queen on the throne, down to 
the giver of a good dinner, there must be the daily monstre, as well as the 
daily bread. Any thing will do ; for we have seen, in this our day, an infinite- 
simal fraction of humanity petted in a palace, by royalty itself, whilst genius 
stood shivering at the portals wishing that God had conferred upon it the dis- 
tinction of littleness. Anythiog outre ! and Irving was outre enough to satisfy 
the morbid cravings of a fashionable mob. Well—having squeezed myself in, 
I gut a standing place, where | could see pretty well all that was going on, and 
presently Irving ascended the pulpit. 

And never saw [ such another man. Look, reader, at the pictures of the 
Evangelists, by some of the old masters—pictures where John, for example, 
is represented with dark locks flowing down on his shoulders,and with a counte- 
nance majestic in its solemn repose—and you will have some idea of his head. 
As for his face, when the muscles were in action, it would have required 
the very Caravaggio or Spagnoletti of portrait-painters to have correctly 
transferred it to canvass, so wild, striking and solemn was it in its manifold 


beaten. | expressions. 


If Mr. Sherman's eye should ever light on this anecdete, he will remember 


e was tall and slender, but apparently firmly knit, and originally he must 


mentally recalling long ago scenes, again behold them just as they were when | 'the circumstance, and its writer, who little thought then that he should be 
they first greeted my view. | penning it in the pleesant parlor of a friend, in Brooklyn—whilst the Bay of 
I believe that it was owing to the conversations ! heard, on the occasion of New York is in view from where | sit, and a green and golden humming-bird is 
visits such as I have alluded to, that I first derived any literary impressions | busy in the bell of a trumpet flower, just outside my window, 
Indeed, I well remember that my first poetical or rhyming production was on a), Without having any claims to the character of a profound thinker, Mr. Sher- 
very unpoetical subject. It was this :— | man is one of the most popular, and, at the same time, useful preachers of the 
When twelve years of age, or thereabouts, the ordinance of Baptism was cay. With the young, he is an especial favourite ; and I remember the time, 
administered, at the Chapel which I attended, and one of the candidates for when, to have heard him, | would cheerfully have walked miles, with unboiled 
immersion was a man witha wooden leg Now I hada quick perception of|'peasin my shoes. Fancy, reader, that you are in Surrey Chapel—better, or 
| 
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have possessed considerable strength. There was a slight stoop—of the shoul-||pleasant smile, and now his strabismus was not disagreeable in appearance. 
ders—inost studious men have that—but his head, face, and jong arms were During the evening he talked very litte. Before we left he read a chapter. 
the most striking portions of his person. ‘iI remember it well ; it was the twenty-second of Revelations—and when he 

He gave out a hymn, and read a chapter, in a deep-toned, solemn voice, as| came to the 14th verse, ** Blessed are they that do his commandments, that 


though he was fully aware of the importance of the great themes on which he, they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into 
was fixing his attention; afterwards he offered up an extemporancous praver, | the city,” he repeated the words “ into the city—into the city,” twice, with 
ina om Scotch accent, which was at first rather difficult to understand, and solemn emphasis ; and then kneeling down, he poured forth one of the most 
then came the sermon \lheautiful appeals to the Deity which mortal ear ever heard, or mortal tongue 
His subject was taken from the book of Daniel, the fifth chapter,and the 25th | could ever utter. That prayer closed the evening—and ere many weeks, into 
26th, and 27th verses—in which the words written by the mystic band on the|'the city on whose glories he so loved to dwell, passed Edward Irving. A 
wall of Belshazzar’s palace, “‘ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” are translated brilliant constellation, he had ‘* shot madly from his sphere, not to be quenched 
by the Prophet. | in the blackness of darkness, but by its own unquenchable light, to be guided 
He commenced his discourse in a low, monotonous tone, and gave a brief back again into its heavenwardJcourse, and to be destined to shinefforfever and 
historical sketch of the men and times referred to in the prophecy ; and then, ‘or ever in the paradise of God. } ‘ 
as if to suit his wealthy and aristocratical congregation, he commenced a vio-, Warned by my almost expended paper, I cease for this week; and in the 
lent and terrific attack on the Dives of the day. As he became fairly involved hope of having contributed, in some degree, to the reader's stock of know- 
in his subject, his attitudes were extraordinary—and speaking on this part of | ledge, forthe present lay down my pen.—Boston Allas. 
my subject, [ am reminded that I have not fully described his personal appear- ES Ee 
THE CONQUEST OF SCINDE. 


His face and head were majestically formed, as far as features were coe il | Coneluded.} 
cerned. From a high and broad forehead, an abundance of raven black hair,!) Ip reading the brilliant military exploits of Sir Charles Napier in Scinde, 
parted exactly in the centre, streamed down in luxuriant ringlets‘over his broad we can scarcely believe that we are not turning over the pages of some East- 
shoulders. His nose was large and promivent, and his mouth well shaped. ern romance, where genius chivalry, and personal prowess almust supernatural, 


and very versatile in expression.—He had high cheek bones, and his complex ||80 blend with barbaric splendour, aud so interweave with oriental habits, man- 
ners, and customs, that it reminds us more of the tale of some genii in a fairy 


ioa was very dark—yet, swarthy as it was, a still deeper shade on the lower 
portion of the face showed that, in shaving, 4 beard blacker than usual had) land, than a novel of real life. But neither personal courage nor individual 
been shorn. But the most peculiar features of his face were the eyes, which) daring would have availed against intrigue, subtilty, deceit, and numbers far 
were black, and would, had they ever seemed to have looked a/, have seen) outnumbering those which history has recorded a$ having been engaged in simi- 
through one. Both of these organs of vision were strangely disfigured and) jar positions, were there not coolness, wisdom, judgment, and toon Uetilahiat0 
distorted by strabismus —in plain language, he squinted most awfully. [It was, guide that intrepid conquering army. But for the indomitable energy, the 
not a “cast” in the eye—such as George Whitfield had—and which, his bio-| quickness of perception, the masterly skill, and the unceasing reliance on his 
graphers tells us, was at times rather a grace than a defect—but a downright, own resources, of their veteran commander, neither the superior discipline, 
deformity. And so bright were these eccentric “ optics,” that, when he was| confidence, nor valour of that small, but resolute band, would have availed be- 
animated, he seemed to shoot from them ob! que lightning. His figure was at-| ‘ore tie scorching fiery sun—the devastating pestilence, and the sharp swords 
tired in the peculiarly fashioned gown worn by Ministers of the Kirk of Scotland,’ of the Belooch warriors, the bravest soldiers of Asia, “ inured to toil, and sea- 
so that his long arms were not enveloped in silken folds, but the coat sleeve!| soned to the sun.” 
was visible, from waist to arm. pit. |, Lord Elienborough seems to have at once grasped the position of the Chan- 
He had not proceeded far in his sermon, when he began to lash the vices and) cery suit bequeathed him by his predecessor : he chose Sir C. Napier as the 
extravagances of the rich, and then I thought, at first, that the pulpit would) executor of his plans, and despatches him from Bombay to Scinde, to command 
not long contain him, for now he would stretch his long body over the cushion, an army altogether not amounting at any time to three thousand men, includ- 
and with his bible in his outstretched hands, he seemed in imminent peril of, ng British aud sepoys, infantry, cavalry, and artillery. In September, 1842, 
falling on the heads of those immediately under—then he would suddenly) Sir Charles arrived in the vicinity of Hydrabad, and resolved on paying a visit 
straighten himself, and extending his arms, he would look something like one, to the Ameers, an account of which contained in the first part we would _ 
of the mode!s on which we see coats exhibited at the doors of tailors’ shops i|cially recommend to the perusal of our readers. We have already said, that 
For a few minutes he would stand quietly ,with his right hand pointing to heaven, |he was seat to negociate. or, if necessary, enforce a treaty, and also preserve 
and his left fore-finger resting on the bible, pouring forth a stream of eloquence,| existing treaties, Major Outram was the political agent employed on this occa- 
worthy, as to language and style, of the old divines ; and, as if a fury had sud | /sion, and it must be acknowledged that he certainly used more forbearance in 
denly possessed him, he would move from one side of the pulpit to the other,| his endeavours to induce the Ameers to sign it ; and delayed even beyond the 
flinging himself into all imaginable positions, and making the most singular, prudence which safety warranted, more than any person similarly situated (not 
and grotesque faces imaginable. To give on paper a correct idea of Irving’s| excepting Chinese Commissioner Elliot) ever did before, or ever will, we hope, 
style, would be a sheer impossibility, for his manner, which bad a vast deal to again. The Ameers refused to fulfill tne treaty, they fought and fell. 
do with his popularity, could not be transferred by pen and ink. But spite of|| By three great military nanwuvses, alike distinguished for science, judgment, 
his eccentricities and extravagances, he was wonderfully eloquent. There||and courage, Napier conquered Scinde ‘The first of these was the captare of 
was neither trick nor artifice about him—nothing about his genius—and ster-||/Emaum Ghur ; the second, the battle of Meeanee ; and the third, that of Hy- 
ling genius was his—of a meretricious nature—it was all good, hard, solid.) drabad. At this time it was ascertained that the Ameers had upwards of sixty 
sterling stuff, and would have passed current in any assembly, however inte! || thousand fighting men in the field. 
lectual, in Christendom. His denunciations were most terrific, and he some-|}) Amaum Ghur was a fortress of immense strength—indeed, supposed to be 


what reminded me, in many portions of his sermons, of the elder Kean—in 
deed, Irving made one read the Pr »phecies, as Coleridge said Edmund Kean 
made one read Shakspeare—by flashes of lightning, dazzling, but not con 
founding. 

I left irving’s Church with the impression that he was a wild genius—bui, 
still a mighty one—the man was original in every respect, and profoundly, 
learned. Like a comet, he swept across the religious hemisphere, astonisbing| 
all, and dismaying many ; assuming, in his eccentric covrse, numberless 
changes ; and at last appalling those who gazed in wonder at his splendid and 
perilous career. 

They who would know more of Irving's mind. should read his friend and) 
countryman, Carlyle’s, article on his death. | pretend not to dive benea b the 


surface of things, in these papers, and therefore I pass on to record my last re-|' 


collections of him. 

Soon after the occurrences just noted, Mr. Irving embraced those doctrines 
—in all sincerity, | have not the slightest doubt—which led to his removal! 
fromthe Kirk of Scotland , and the», Mr. Drummond, a wealthy banker of 
London, and two or three other affluent followers of the preacher, procured, 
him a place of worship in Berners street, Oxford street. In this place, the 
mad scenes of the ** Unknown Tongue” delusion, were enacted, and to the, 
sincere regret of ail Mr. Irviag’s same admirers, he fostered and encouraged) 
the fanaticism. Happeningto be in town whilst he occupied this church, | 
went there one Sunday evening, and got in with great difficulty, Ona plat 
form at one end of the building, a little altar was erected, on which was a 
cushion and a bible. By this stood Irving, which one hand resting on the sa- 
cred volume, and the other holding a book, from which, in daep, g.ttural tones, 
he was reading a hymn. About his head was a single globular \amp, which, 
casting a subdued light on his gowned figure, and on>his picturesque head,) 
produced a strikingly fine effect. He preached a short sermon, but, to my, 


‘impregoable—situated in the very heart of the desert, eight days’ march from 
‘the cultivated land. It was encomyasrsed with the walls of unburned brick, 
forty feet in height,contained a citadel and eight othertowers. A second wall, 
fifteen feet high, had been recently erected ; and it is remarkable that the ma- 
terials of which this fort was composed possess peculiar strength against ar‘il- 
jlery, for the shot easily pen@trates, but brings down nothing. It was always 
iprovisioned for a year, and was at this time garrisoned with two thousand 
‘chosen Belooch warriors, besides containing an immense magazine and several 
thousand stand of arms In a political point of view it was great importance, 
\for there the Ameers, or a beaten army, could always retreat in case of difficul- 
ity or emergency ; and it was believed by the rulers of Scinde to be impregna- 
‘ble, as they themselves thus expressed in one of their Dhurbars :— 

** No European has ever seen Amaum Ghor; itis built in the heart of the 
wilderness, it is only to be approached by vague unce:tain tracks, not knowa 
to strangers, and in some places without water for several marches. He can- 
inot reach us there.” 

| The British force having arrived at the edge of the fertile land, the general 
resolved to strike in the wilderness. ‘* Similar it was in design, bat more 
idaugerous and more daring with respect to the chances of a battle, than that 
‘of Marius when he surprised the city of Capse in the Jugurthine war.” His - 
first notion wa, to march upon Emaum Ghur with his whele force ; but 

| “A native agent sent by the general, to explore the route and note the 
state of the walls, came back with such a tale of and sands and dried up pits, 


‘that he resigned all hope of being able to affect his march with the the whole 


army. With surpassing hardihood he then selected two hundred irregular 


cavalry, put three hundred and fifty of the twenty-second of the Queen's regi- 


ment on camels loaded ten more of those animals w.th provisions, eight with 


lwater, and resolved with these five hundred men to essay that enterprise for 


which only the day before he bad alloted three thousand, thinking it even then 


surprise, used very little action—for he siood majestically still, only, at times, most hazardous, as in truth it was. 
moving his arms a little. His language was remarkably and impressively) ‘The guide might be false and lead him astray ; Ali Moorad might prove a 


beautiful, reminding one of the diction of some of the quant old writers and) 
dramatists. Had I not known it was Irving, I should scarcely have taken the 
solemn, dignified looking individual before me, for the samme person as him) 
whom I had previously heard in Regent Square Church, 

The last time | saw Edward Irving was at Chepstow, in South Wales, and 
not long before his death. He was then visiting a place of worship in that 
town. in which he preached atthe opening. I was, withgothers, invited to spend) 
the evening in his company ; and if { had been strock with the alteration in) 
his appearance in Berners street from what ithad been in Regent square, || 
was even startled at the difference in his person since | had noted him at the 
former place. He was half seated, lialf lying on a sofa, when I entered the 
room, in a languid and half worn out state, and evidently underguing great 
bodily suffering, His long black hair was, now that | saw it near, prematurely; 
streaked with grey; his eyes were sunken ; his nose pinched up; and a 
damp sweat was on his face. When I took his hand in mine, | knew there) 
was death in it—hehad a short, troublesome cough; but on his face was al 


dhers, for thus only could he be sure t hey were not suffering. Then having or- 
ganized a * camel-drivers to ma intain his communications with his army, 


traitor ; the wells aight be poisoned or filled up, or the water skins might be 
cut in the n ght by a prowling emissary. The skirts of the wa-te were swarm- 
ing with thousands of Belooch horsemen,who might surround him on the march, 
and the Ameers had many more and better c»mels than he had upon which to 


‘mount his infantry. Emaum Ghur, the object to be obtained was strong, well 


provided, and the garrison aloue fur times his number! To look at these 


dangers with a steady eye, to neglect no precautions, but, discarding fear, to 
‘orave them and the privations of the unknown desert, was the work of a 
‘master spirit in war, or the men of ancient days have been falsely and idly 
‘called great. 


** He forced Ali Moorad and the native to go with him, warning them in his 
quaint mode, that foul play would cost them dear ; that such was his anxiet 
for their subsistence, they should only e.t and drink at the wells with his sol- 


he started, e weigat of nearly fifty years’ service had not bent his head, 
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the drain of many wounds had not chilled the fiery current of bis blood. Re-| next morning the advanced-guard discovered the Ameers catap. The Beloo- 
fusing no labour, enduring every privation equally with the youngest aud most chees were then in positions 30 000 strong, with five guns, occupying the Ful- 
robust of his troops, he led his small determined band into the heart of the! lailee for about 1,200 yards in length. their wings resting on large Shikargahs 
trackless desert ; not in mere pride and disdainful arroger.ce of daring, but for| or woods, and having the dry bed of the river in front. On the margin of the 
an object worth the risk. It was tu strike at the vita! parts of the Asean g) wood. on the enemies left, they had erected a wall which, when the English 
strength, and the basis of their confidence, and to find peace, he boped, where) would form, would consequently face theirjright wing. In this wall there was 
they had prepared only war. . . . . . | one small opening, and in the Shikargah or wood behind it 7,000 chosen men 

“On the evening of the 5th he began this march The night was dark, the | were concealed for the purpose of rushing out through the narrow aperture, and 
sand deep, the guide lost the track ; yet the troops made nearly twenty-five turning the flank and rear of the British as they advanced to the attack. 
miles before they halted. ‘The second day’s march was somewhat less, but; From the nature of the ground and the peculiarity of the Beloochee position, 
forage failed, water became scanty, and he sent back three-fourths of his cavalry,| defended on each side by a thick wood in addition to this wall, it would be a 


retaining only fifty of the best, and hoping, rather than expecting, that he should 
be able to retain even those beyond another day Yet he was resolute to pro- 
céed while he could keep a hundred men together. 

** Roostum and his armed followers, ten times the number of the British, and 
having seven guns, were now discovered on the flank; the general treatiny 
that Ameer as one who could not but be submissive, sent Major Outram to 
bring him to reason, still pushing on himself with his fifty wild horsemen, his 


fruitless undertaking to endeavour to turn their wings, so that it became a fair 
stand up fight in the front line— 

| “ There was no village with walls near in which to place the baggage ; but 
(with a bappy adaptation of the ancient Germon method, the general cast this 
enormous mass into a circle, close behind his line of battle ; then surrounding 
it with the camels, who were made to lie down baving their heads inwards, he 
placed the bales between them as ramparts for the armed followers to fire over ; 


two howitzers,and his three hundred Irish infantry,whose Gvebre blood, bound-| thus forming a species of fortress not easily stormed if bravely defended.” 
ing in their veins, seemed to recognize the divinity of that Eastern sun which} The battalion of the 22nd ‘was composed entirely of Irishmen, strong of 


their forefathers had worshipped two thousand years before, 


body, high-blooded, fierce, impetuous soldiers, who saw nothing but victory 


“ It was a wild and singular country the wilderness through which they were them, and counted not the number of their enemies.” 


ing. The sand-hills stretched north and south for hundreds of miles, in 
parallel ridges, rounded at top, and most symmetrically plaited like the ripple 


The plain between the two armies was about 1,040 yards across, but except 
‘their artillery, scarcely a vestige of the enemy was to be seen. The Beloo- 


on the seashore after a placid tide. Varying in their heights, their breadth,|chees always ensconce themselves in holes and nullahs, such asthe ground 
and steepness, they presented one uniform surface, but while some were only! then presented, waiting the approach of the foe Thus they remain, with 


a milk abroad, others were more than ten miles across ; some were of gentle||‘ mwatchlocks resting on the edge of their cover, and never fire until the mark 


slopes and low, others lofty, and so steep that the howitzers could only be 


is close ; then throwing down the discharged weapon, they leap out with 


dragged up by men. The sand was ming'ed with shells, and run in great|/sword and shield, and strong and courageous must the man be who stands be- 
streams resembling numerous rivers, skirted on each side by parallel streaks) fore them and lives ” 


of soil, which nourished jungle, yet thinly and scattered. The tracks of the!’ 


Led on by their intrepid commander, the British advanced against their 


hyena and wild boar, and the prints of small deer’s footsteps, were sometimes) concealed foe till they approached the wall ekirting the wood on their right. 
seen at first, but they soon disappeared, and then the solitude of the waste was) The single opening inthis was then unoccupied, it being the design of the 


unbroken. 
“ For eight days these intrepid soldiers traversed this gloomy region, living 


from hand to mouth ; uncertain each a if water could be found in the!) 
hey were not even sure of their)/rode nearer and marked it had no loop for the enemy to shvot through , 


eveuing, and many times it was pot found. 


|Beloochees to rush out, 7,000 strong, after the English had taken up their po- 
sition, and turn (as inevitably they would) our right wing— 
* The general rode near this wall, and found it was nine or ten feet high; he 


right course : yet with fiery valour and untiring strength they continued their| rode into the opening under a play of matchlocks, and looking behind the wall 


dreary, dangerous way. ‘The camels found very little food, and got weak, but 


| 


‘saw there was no scaffolding to enable the Beloochs to fire over the top. Then 


the stout infantry helped to drag the heavy howitzers up the sandy steeps ;, the inspiration of gerius came to the aid of heroism. ‘Taking the grenadiers of 


and all the troops, despising the danger of an attack from the Beloochees 


| 


the 22nd, he thrust them at once into the opening, telling their brave captain, 


worked with a power and will that overcame every obstacle. On the eighth) Tew, that he was to block up that entrance—to die there if it must be, never 
day they reached Emaum Ghur, eager to strike and storm, and then was seen|\to give way ! And well did the gallant fellow obey his orders ; he died 
how truly laid down is Napoleon's great maxim, that moral force is in war to) there, but the opening was defended. The great disparity of numbers was 


physical force, as four to one. Mohamed Khan, with a strong fortress, well 
vided, and having a garrison six times as numerous as the band coming to 
assail him, had fled with his treasure twodays befure ; taking a southerly di.) 
rection, he regained the Indus by tracks with which his people were well well|' 
acquainted, leaving all his stores of grain and powder behind !’ 
‘The place was then blown up with the gunpowder, which loaded twenty-four) 


mines ! ! 


thus abated, and the activo of six thousand men paralyzed by the more skilful 
action of only eighty! It was, on a smaller scale as to numbers, a stroke of 
generalsbip like that which won Blenheim for the Duke of Marlborough.” 

It was the Thermopy!#. The formation of the British line was still incom- 
plete, when the voice of the geueral, shrill and clear, was heard along our 
line commanding the charge. 

“Then rose the British shout, the English gans were run forward into po- 


“ The firat three days of his return through the desert were very trying, but}/sition, the infantry closed upon the Fullailee with arun, and rushed up the 


on the fourth he found water and forage. On the eighth day, that is to say the 


sloping bank. The Beloochs, having their matchlocks laid ready in rest along 


23rd of January, he reached Peer-Abu-Bekr, where he re-united his whole! the summit, waited until the assailants were within fifteen yards ere their vol- 
army, and halted on account of new polical combinations, new diplomacy, and ley was delivered ; the rapid pace of the British, and the steepness of the 
new difficulties of a nature to put his firmness and sagacity to the severest tests.|/slope on the inside deceived their ain, and the execution was not great : the 


Eighteen days he had been wandering in the waste, opposed by obstacles de- 
manding the utmost bodily exertions, from all under him to overcome ; suffer 
ing privations and risking dangers, requiring the greatest mental energy to 
face unappalled. Yet he came back triumphant, without a cheek, without the), 
loss of a man, without even a sick soldier, having attained his object, dispersed), 
the Ameer’s army, and bafiled their plan of campaign.” | 

We now turn to the battle of Meeanee, fought in February, 1843, one of | 
the most terrific conflicts over wiiich the banner of England ever waved. We | 
have not space to enter into a description of the campaign previous to this en- 

ement ; for this we must refer to the work itself. It is merely necessary 
to describe briefly the strength and position of the armies immediately before 
the fight, and make such extracts from General William Napier’s account, as 
may afford our readers soine idea of the nature and importance of the action, 
paw fs bravery and consummate skill with which it was won. Further than 
this, without the aid of plans and lengthened military details, it would not be 
ible to effect. 

Sir Charles Napier was in the field with scarce two thousand eight hundred 
men by him, and of these but five hundred of the twenty-second, led by the 
gallant Pennefather, were British. The Belooch army in his vicinity was at 
that moment upwards of fifty thousand strong. Of these, thirty thousand 
were within ten miles of him, and twenty thousand more were fast approaching 
the former. Major Outram, the political agent, was at Hydrabad, negociating 
with the Ameers, who, playing the usual game of deceit and procrastination, 
absolutely persuaded hin that their intentions were amicable, and that their 
forces had been dispersed ; and so infatuated was the diplomat by their spe. 
cious promises and lies, that he actually wrote to the general ou the 12th in 
stant, to come alone to Hydrabad, * as it would remove al! doubt.” ** Unques-}/ 
tionably,” exclaimed the veteran commander, in his dry,caustic style, ‘ it would 
remove all doubts, and my head from my shoulders’ The very same day, 
Hyat Khan, a Murree chief, was taken prisoner, and letters were found on his 

reop from Mob.inet Khan, giving him notice that the Belooches would as- 
semble on the plain of Meeanee and enjoining him to bring every fighting 
man of his tribe to that spot. On the 14th, the residency at Hydrabad was 
attacked, and Major Outram, after a most gallant defence, narrowly escaped 
with his life. Had Sir C. Napier joined him, and sent the army, as he wished, 
up to Meerpore, the disasters of Affghanistan would undoubtedly have been 

ated on the plains of Scinde, and the * Bratish Kabooled.” 

“te a Fullailee, or dry bed ofa river, on the plain of Meeanee, fifteen thousand 
Beloochees were entrenched, and several large armies were on the point of 
crossing the Indus to join them, both on the flanks and rear of the British. 
Had these been allowed time to join the main body at Meeanee, were they 
even an armed mob, instead of the surest swordsmen of Asia, it would have 
been impossible for the handful of British, (then not quite two thousand six 
hundred, including officers,) to have opposed them. Nota moment was to be 
lost. Twenty thousand Beloochees suddenly crossed the Indus on the 14th 
aud fifteenth, and in a few hours more the whole army of the Ameers would 
have been in his front and rear. 


next moment the 22nd were on the top of the bank, thinking to bear down all 
before them, but they staggered backin amazement at the forest of swords 
waving in their front! ‘ihick as standing corn, and gorgeous as a field of 
flowers, stood the Beloochs in their many-coloured garments and turbans ; they 
filled the broad deep bed of the Fullaillee, they clustered on both banks, and 
covered the plain beyond. Guarding their heads with their large dark shields, 
they shook their sharp swords, beaming in the sun, their shouts rolled like a 
peal of thunder, as with frantic gestures they rushed forwards, and full against 
the front of the 22nd dashed wita demoniac strength and ferocity. But with 
shouts as loud, and shrieks as wild and fierce as theirs, and hearts as big, and 
arms as strong, the Irish soldiers met them with that queen of weapons the 
musket, and sent their foremost masses rolling back in blood.” 


“* Now the Beloochs closed their dense masses, and again the shouts and 
the rolling fire of musketry and the dreadful rush of the swordsmen were heard 
and seen along the whole line, and such a fight ensued as has seldom been 
known or told of in the records of war. For ever those wild warriors came 
close up, swords and shie!d in advance, striving in all the fierceness of their 
valour to break into the opposing ranks ; no fire of small arms, no push of bay- 
onets, no sweeping discharges of grape from the guns, which were planted in 
one mass on the right, could drive the gallant feilows back ; they gave their 
breaststo the shot, they leaped upon the guns, and were blown away by 
twenties at a time; their dead went down the steep slope by hundreds ; but 
the gzps in their masses were continually filled up from the rear, the survivors 
of the front rank still pressed forwards with unabated fury, and the bayonet 


‘and the sword clashed in full aud frequent conflict.” 


At last, after a terrific fight of three hours, * that inevitable crisis belonging 
to every battle which offers victory to the commander who most promptly and 
strongly seizes the occasion, arrived at Meeanee.” Napier saw that it was 
the precise moment, and bringing lis small band of cavalry to bear on the ene- 
my’s wings, and sustaining thei full force in the centre, the Beloochees began 
to waver, and being hard pushed by the British, slowly retreated, fighting 
hand to hand and foot to foot every inch of ground. And how fiercely the 
brave barbarians still fought may be gathered from this :— 
“ A soldier of the 22nd regiment bounding forward, drove his bayonet into 
the breast of a Beelooch : instead of falling, the rugged warrior cast away his 
shield, and seizing the musket with bis left hand, writhed his body forward on 
the bayonet, uvtil he could with one sweep of his sword—for the Belooch 
needs no second blow—avenge himself. Both fell dead together.” 
We think we remember reading of a similar instance of heroism occurring 
‘between an English soldier and a Scottish broadswordsman, at the battle of 
‘Culloden, and tLe last file of Indian newspapers recounts another such in the 
recent conflict between the British troops and the mountain robbers, whom Sir 
C. Napier is now reducing to order and obedience. 

Such is a very brief outline of the battle of Meeanee :— 

“Tt was in its general arrangements, in all that depended on the comman- 


On the night of the 16th, at eight o'clock, the British army marched, and 


der, a model of skill and iotrepidity combined ; and in its details fell ae 
short of any recorded deeds of arms. The front of battle was a chain of sing 


ne 
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combats, where no quarter was given—none called for—none expected : Se-||my friend’s imprisonment; but first [ must describe his interview with his 
ys and Europeans, and Beloochs, were alike bloody aud remorseless, taking daughter on the morning after his arrival. 
4 for life—giving death for death. The ferocity on both sides was unbound- | St, Paul's clock had strack eight, at which hour the doors of the prison were 
ed—the carnage horrible. The general, seeing a 22nd soldier going to kill opened for strangers, and J had just finished putting the room in order, which I 
an exhausted Belooch chief, called to him to spare ; the man drove his bayo ‘always did myself, the bed being turned up so as to look as much as possible 
net deep, and then turning, justitied the act with a homely expression, terrible jike a wardrobe, and the breakfast table being tidily set out, with a clean towel 
in ite truthfulness accompanying such a deed—* This day, general, the sham for a table-cloth, and with an additional cup and saucer, which I had borrowed 
bleshave it all to themselves” _ from a neighbour on the other side of the gallery, when there was a gentle tap 
“ f'wenty European gentlemen, including four field-officers, went down in at the door :— 
this battle—six killed ; and with them two hundred and fifty sergeants and | “Come in,” said I, cheerfully ; for the morning air, and the light of the fire, 
privates, of whom nearly sixty were slain outright ; and it is tu be observed, with the sight of the breakfast things, and the pleasure of having contributed 
that the Sepoy grenadiers having been but slightly engaged, this loss was ‘to the comfort of one more unfortunate than myself, had ame my spirits ; 
nearly a sixth part of the fighting force. The loss of the beloochs wasenor- though my visitor remained in a condition of the most profound dejection. 
mous, almost exceeding belief. A careful computation gave six thousand, “Come in,” [ said; and opening the door, I was struck with surprise at the 
and most of those died, For no quarter was given ; only those whose wounds vision of one of the most beautiful women my eyes ever beheld. How she came 
did not disable them could have escaped: a thousand bodies were heaped in there, or what she wanted witha poor old man like me, was a matter of wonder 
the bed ofthe Fullailee! Thus, in four hours, twothousand men struck down indeed. {| had never seen her before in the prison, and | knew all the inmates. 
six thousand! three to each man! At Salamenca, one hundred thousand |j was about to ask her business; when presently recollecting that my visitor 
men, with a hundred and thirty pieces of artillery, were engaged for sevenor had mentioned that he had a daughter, it struck me that it must be her whom 
eight hours, and the loss of the British scarcely exceeded five thousand ! \l saw; but she, catching sight of her father as he turned his head towards the 
Such and so terrible was the battle of Meeanee. ‘door, rushed into the room, and throwing herself into his arms, burst into tears. 
* That night the English general formed his camp on the plain beyond the | shut the door upon them, and remained outside, to prevent the entrance of 
Fullailee ; but ere he went to rest himself, he rode to the scene of carnage. any casual intruder; and in the mean time the baker coming round as usual, 
and alone, inthe midst of the dead, raised his hands to heaven, and thus ques- jcrying “ hot rolls!” for those who had money to buy them, | ventured on a 


tioned himself aloud — 

“* Am I guilty of this slaughter?’ His conscience answered, ‘ No.’ ” 

And from a careful perusal of the entire evidence on this subject, we fully 
exonerate him fromthe foul charges of provoking hostility that have been 
made against him. 

We cannot fight the battle of Hydrabad, our space forbids it. For it, we 
must refer our readers to the work itself, warning, however, our professional 
readers not to take it up till they have full leisure to go through with it, or 
briefs and patients may be lost by the fascinations which this glorious recital of 
the Conquest of Scinde presents. 


THE RUINED MERCHANT. 
From Chronicles of “ The Fleet.” 
It was at the close of the year 1810 that I was standing near the entrance 
of the prisoun—the inside entrance unhappily, not the outer one—when the 
door opened, and a gentlemanlike man, past the middle time of life, appeared 
at the top of the steps, and paused. Putting his hand on the top of the rail, 
he looked round with a vacant stare, as if not perfectly comprehending where 
he was. He cast his eyes over the face of the building on his right, but sad- 
dened by us repulsive gloominess he turned his face to the left, and scanning 
the lofty wal! he slowly measured it upwards with his eye, till elevating his 
head he rested his view on the revolving spikes at the top. The view ot the 
high wall and the spikes gave him no more satisfaction than the sigit of the 
buge building within it, and he cast down his head with a sudden jerk, and sur- 
veyed the confined space between the building and the wall, searching the 


countenances of the few who were walking up and down, as if seeking for the | 


sympathetic countenance of some one who be might trust for information aud 
guidance in his new situation. 

At first { thought he was a stranger come to see a friend, for he had that 
quiet and respectable air, dressed as he was in a black coat and waistcoat with 
breeches and gaiters according to the fashion of the time—thbat his appearance 
impressed me with the idea of his being a men of substance; unostentatious, 
but wealthy ; and the black crape round his hat indicating that he was still uv 
mourning accounted sufficiently for the air of sadness which pervaded his quiet 
features. But as he made no sign of moving from his position, after some time, 
and as I observed that no one of the turnkeys busied himself in attending to 
him, as is usual on the occasion of strangers appearing, I began to suspect that. 
he was not a voluntary visitor of the Fieet; and my eyes meeting his at that 
moment, with an air of commiseration | suppose in my look, he raised his hat, 


him, and to make a beginning, I asked him ‘if he was look»ng for any partic. | 


‘|piece of extravagance that morning, and bought two pennyworth ; prompted, J 


‘must confess, by the desire to meke a respectable appearance—so close does 
‘this habit cling to one—at the unusual occasion of having a lady for my 
guest. 

When I thought sufficient time had elapsed to allow of the burst of grief to 
subside, which the novelty of the sight of her father in a prison had excited, I 
jopened the door and went in with my hot rolls in my hand; and was astonished 
|to observe the extraordinary change which had taken place in my apartment. 
‘My room is now, as it was then, on the ground floor, looking out into the front 
yard, the prospect forwards being bounded by the high wall of the prison before 
it, and to the left is the entrance into the yard, which forms an amusing sight 
from the constant ingress and egress of all sorts of persons connected with the 
‘inmates of the prison, or employed in bringing in supplies of all sorts, of ne- 
‘cessity or luxury, according to the means of the consumers. Perhaps instead 
lof a room I ought to call! it a cell, for it is all of stone, and formed in an arch 
over head ; about eight feet square, with a fire-place in the centre on the right 
lhand side, and a window opposite the door. The stone floor makes it look 
cleanly and lively when it is fresh whuened, but I have often found it very cold 
jin the long nights of wiuter, at times when I could not afford to have a fire. 
|Well—I was saying, 1 was quite astonished at the change which had taken 
place in my apartment in the brief quarter of an hour during which the lady had 
ibeen its occupant. ‘There certainly is nothing like a woman's hand to set a 
place in order! At seventy years of age women do not make any particular 
impression on us ; we look at them according to their features and the expres- 
sion of their countenances, as at pictures more or less beautiful or interesting ; 
lout unless counected with us by relationship, it is but a cold regard with which 


jan old bachelor looks upon those of the other sex. But on this occasion I felt 
imy heart quite warm within we. The table was removed to a more cheerful 
position close by the window, and the scanty materials for breakfast were re-ar- 
ranged ; and somehow the things about the room looked better, I don’t know 
jwhy; and the little ledge of wood above the hearth, which formed the chim- 
iney-piece, was set out with an unosual effect. My two pipes were set up 
leross-wise in the centre, with their bowls downwards, and their long slender 
istems gracefully resting on each other, forming a sort of coat of arms, which 
‘had a very pleasing effect. The young lady had taken off her bonnet and sat 
lat the head of the table, with her father on one side, leaving the opposite end 
for me. With the deference which she thought due to my years, | suppose, she 
lnad left the other of the two chairs—the best one—for me ; the one which her 
father occupied was a very good one, only having no bottom, that deficiency 
was obliged to be supplied by the lid of an old box; and the young lady her- 


at +; sol hed 
and bowed to me. I understood that mute appeal at once ; so I approache ||self was pleased to content herself with the box itself, which, turned upright 
r 


ular person!” jon its end, formed a very convenient seat, and one calculated to displey 
He shook his head, and turned round to the door behind, which was closed Ggure tu advantage. 
and locked ; be looked at it fora moment, aud then seeming to make up his| When I came in with my hot rolls, as T was about to make a gallant speech on 
mind to his fate he descended the steps, and we waiked across the yard together. the occasion of being honoured with such a visitor, the young lady, to whom I 
I did not like to urge him to talk, for I saw that his heart was full, and we suppose her father had been explaining the nature of our acquaintance, stretched 
made one or two turrs up and down before [ spoke again. jout her hand, and taking mine in hers pressed it warmly, giving me at the same 
“ I hope,” said I, “that you are not another victim of the merciless law of |time a look that said a thousand things. Old fool as I was, I could not get my 
imprisonment for debt !” ‘\words out; bot my eyes filling with tears, I went to the cupboard to look for 
e stopped short at this, and making an effort to overcome his emotion, something that I wanted. While | was rummaging about just to recover my- 
replied, — self, the sweetest voice | think | ever heard asked me, “if it was allowed to 
“T have been arrested—very suddenly—in the midst of my affliction :—last ask for a teaspoon in such a place” — 
night I was taken to the bailiff’s private house, and this morning, as I had nv,| I was glad io have something definite to do, but unfortunately this happened 
money to spare for such expenses, my solicitor had me removed to this place, to be the most awkward question that could have been put to me just at that 
as being more convenient, he says, than the King’s Bench ; and now | mus: ime, for Thad nothing by me but the bowl of one broken spoon, and the 
ask the friendly advice of some one what to do, for every thing is strange hanodle of another, which, although conjointly they formed the parts of an entire 


to me.” instrument, were in their separate portions useless for the occasion. However, 
“ Do you anticipate,” I askek him as delicately as I could, “ remaining here I handed them to her, and she with the sweetest smile imaginable received 
long '” ' them without observation ; and immediately makiug use of the bowl to serve 
“* My creditor,” he said energetically, “is ruth!ess |” ‘the sugar (I apologised for its being brown, but she assured me that she and 
We walked on again. ‘her father preferred it,) she stirred up her father’s tea with infinite grace with 


“ You are alone, | presume ?” said I. ,the handle, which she then politely handed to me before making use of it for 

“* My daughter wanted to accompany me, but this is not a fit place for her— herself. As I had only one knife, we used it by turns, and in this way the cere- 
and yet——” ‘mony of breakfast was conducted with as much dignity as if it had taken 

“It is not indeed,” I replied. But as I said this it recurred to me how fre- place in the palace of aking. But what continued to surprise me was the air 
quently I had heard the same observation from new inmates, and with what of ease and cheerfulue-s which the young lady maiotained in her visit to the 
dread they regarded the evtrance into the prison of their wives and daughters, cha mber of a prison. I regarded her with admiration; for | had had too much 
and how often [ had seen those feelings overcome by the pain of separation. I experience in the expression of the human countenance not to see that all this 
thought too of the terrible consequences which had often ensued from the appsrent ease and cheerfulness was forced, aud put on, as I did not doubt, in 
breaking down of the mind’s best resolutions under the pressure of the misery order to raise the spirits of her father. However, | touk care to encourage it, 
and despair of a prison life; however, | said nothing of that at the time, but land in the meantime I[ took an earnest observation of the young lady's general 


turned my attention to the present solace of the old gentleman in his afflic appearance. 
tion. “ yn “ . ‘| “She was, as I guessed, and as I was afterwards informed, about twenty years 


I could not find a place for him to sleep in except at a cost which was vn- of age, full and beautifully formed. Her hair was of that rch chestnut brown 
suited to his scanty means, so I persuaded him to make use of mv bed for the which has so rich an appearance when it does not degenerate into red; her 
early par: of the night, alleging that | had writings to complete which obliged complexion was delicately fair; her height rather tall than otherwise ; and her 
me to sit up; so that by making use of my narrow crib turn and turn about we eyes. which were large and well-oj ened, were by turns of the most brilliant and 
got through the night tolerably well. The close acquaintauce to which this of the softest hazel, accurding as their expression was influenced by ber emo- 
trifling service—so acceptable at the moment—naturally led, brought on au in ijtions. I think I never heard a more silver-toned voice; clear and articulate, 


timacy during which I became acquainted with the circumstances which led to,,but soft and low. Fifty years ago, I should have fallen in love with her directly ; 
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but at threescore and ten, the scriptural term in the life of maa, I regarded hei 


only as a lovely flower of the earth, too bright and beautiful to last. But 1 must 
not anticipate. 

All this time her father continued silent, and eat little ; I saw that his daugh- 
ter affected to eat, but that it was only an affectionate pretence to beguile her 


parent. It was plain that she was only playing a part, but with a holy inten. 


tion to spare her father’s feelings. 1 saw however that her heart was too ful! 
to allow her to maintain her charac’er for indifference long; but just as I was 
wondering how it would end, there was a knock at my outer door, which | 
opened ; and a gentleman inquired * if a Mr. Couriney was there.” 

*T am Mr. Courtney,’ said my guest ; * it is my solicitor,” he said, turning 
to me; (his daughter looked very pale)—and taking his hat in order to speak 
with him, as I suppose, unrestrained by the presence of his daughter, he walked 
out with him into the gallery. 

The momeut he disappeared, the almost overwhelming emotions with which 


his daughter was agitated, were revealed with a violence which alarmed me, | 


anJ made me almost stand aghast at the awful exhibition of anguish unspeak- 
able! Her sobs and tears burst forth like a pent up sea: she fell on her knees, 
and without regard to my presence, she cried aloud to God for succour in this 
extremity of trouble, and for vengeance on their persecutor! The soft and 


delicate girl beaming with smiles, was transported in a moment into the very, 


semblance of passionate despair. I was amazed ; and for a brief space stood 
irresolute, shrinking from being a witness to her passionate exclamations, yel 
fearing to leave her in a state of such sorrowful excitement ; but she put an 
end to my indecision by rising up, and with her hands clasped fervently, and 
with an appeal of filial affection which no human being could listen to unmoved, 
she implored ine :— 

“Oh, sir!” she said; ‘dear sir, you who have been so kind to my father, do 
not desert him! You do not know him as I do; he is broken-hearted! he is 
indeed ; but he tries to keep his grief from me: my poor mother !" 

“ What of your mother?” said J, taking her haud, soothingly ; for she was 
in deep mourning, like her father ; and 1 feared to open anew a wound that 
perhaps was scarcely closed. 

‘* 1 will tell you. When my poor father was ruined, the shock was too much 
for my mother : she died,” she said, shudderingly, ‘only ten days since ; the 
day before yesterday was the day appointed for the funeral, and as my father 
was coming down stairs to follow her to the grave, he was arrested.” 

* Good God!” | exclaimed ; ‘* arrested as he was about to follow her to the 
grave?” 

“That was the very time they chose to do it; but it was done with a pur- 
pose,—it is too long to be explained now,—and [ saw that the blow went to 


I confess I had been so long unused to consider of the best means of disp s- 
jing of young ladies, that | was considerably puzzled how to advise my new 
friecds i their difficulty. On examining into their case, I found that Mr. 
‘Courtney had gradually sunk from bad to worse in his affairs, until he was re- 
|duced to the most humble means. He had resided latterly with his wife and 
daughter in a small cottage on the outskirts of the town, with one servant girl, 
who was totally inadequate to aiford protection to his daughter even if she 
could return home; and, as I have often known in such cases, there was no 
‘friend to whom they could immediately apply for temporary shelter. The re- 
jations both on the father’s and mother’s side were dead, except some distant 
‘ones with whoin for some years past they had kept up no correspondence. The 
jsolicitor also who was acting for them was only a recent acquaintance, his 
former legal adviser and friend having died some months before; so that there 
|was no claim or hope of other than professional assistance from that quarter. 
\The next inquiry was, if any room could be procured for the father and daugh- 
ter; but the prison was very full at that time, and the cost of decent accom- 
imodation would have been enormous. In this dilemma the young lady decided 
on seeking a bed for the night at the lodging of an old servant who had known 
ithem in better days, and who preserved an attachment for the family of her uld 
master; in the day time it was agreed that she should come to her father and 
remain with bim tll the time for closing the gates at night. 

** Fortunately for us, papa,’’ she said, ‘* Mr. Seedy is not a young man, or 
we could not make so free with him ; and I am sure he is very good to allow 
us to take possession of his room in this uuceremonious way. But God will 
reward him for his good actions.” 

It is aremarkable circumstance, and I mention it as an instance of the 
weakness of the human mind, and of that inexplicable feeling—I will not call 
it vanity, which clings to us even in our most advanced years, but it gave me 
a sharp sort of pang to be alluded to by a beautiful girl as an old man no longer 
‘of any account in the relations between those of opposite sexes. It is true 
‘that I could not be ignorant that an old man of seventy could be regarded only 
‘as an abstraction by a young girl of twenty; but 1 did not like the fact to be 
‘made so evideut to me; and it pained me very much at the time. But the 
effect of the little mortification soon passed away, and | expressed my cordial 
concurrence with any arrangement which would be most pleasant to herseif 
land her father. She rewarded me with a sweet smile, which seemed to illumine 
my cell with sunshine, and held out her hand to me. which I was about to kiss 
jin the enthusiasm of my admiration, but my beard being somewhat rough, not 
‘having been able to borrow a razor for some days past, and the stumps encoun- 
tering the back of her delicate hand, she gave a little shriek, which amused 
‘her father, and gave me the opportunity to say that if I had been fifty years 


my poor father’s heart. On her death bed my dear mother made me promise||younger, 1 would not have let her off so easily. 


—it was unnecessary, but she wished me to promise—never to leave my father;), 


Domestic matters being thus satisfactorily arranged, we passed the day very 


that I would be his guardian, his nurse, his servant; that I would devote myself||sociably together, I going out after dinuer to smoke my pipe, which I did up and 
to him. My own heart would prompt me to do it, but that vow pronounced on| down the gallery, iu deference to the lady; but it was not until after this 


her death bed invests my duty with a character more solemn and sacred, which: 
I must fulfil as a direct compact made with my God; and with God's assist- 
ance I will perform it. But to see him in this place! Ina prison! Oh! this 
is a trial indeed !” 

I was amazed, | say, at this sudden ouutbreak of passionate feeling from one 
who had seemed all gentleness and softness in the presence of her father; and 


my own heart was lacerated with a sharper pang of sorrow thao | had known) for! t 
| paaticular in layng before the readers, as it illustrates, in a forcible manner, 


for many years, even in this abode of sighs and sorrows, to see one so 
beautiful and loving plunged in such a depth of grief. That there was 


something more than met the ear, I easily divimed; and that this was no) 


common case of persecution and suffering, [ felt persuaded; but as I did not 
like to risk the laceration of fresh wounds by random questions, | restrained 
my curiosity, and left it to time to reveal the secret that lay hidden in the saint 
like devotion of the daughter to ihe father. Not that my experience had not 
furnished me with many instances of filial and parental love, as I have related 
in other histories ; but the present case seemed to me to be of a peculiar char- 
acter, and partaking more of the deep feeling of religious devotion than of the 
instinctive and habitual affection which parents and children cherish for each 
other. I was revolving these thoughts in my mind,—for long confinement and 
habits of abstraction have rendered me philosophical and contemplative,—when 


| friendly intercouse had continued forseveral days that I learned Mr. Courtney's 


story, which I did partly from himself, and partly from his daughter. | take a 
jmelancholy pleasure im writing it, as it keeps me a little longer from coming to 
the catastrophe, which, pretract it as | may, | know must be faced at last, if [ 
jam faithfully to record the histories of this prison But T approach it with 
fear and trembling. Well, as | said, after we had become more intimate I be- 
‘came acquainted with the cause of his misfortunes, which I shall be the more 
‘the cruelty and impolicy of * Imprisonment for Debt.” 

Mr. Courtney was the son of one of the merchant princes of London, and 
ion the death of his father succeeded to a considerable fortune already realised, 
and to @ position of influence and credit which gave him the opportunity of in- 
\creasing it to a boundless extent. He followed up his business with an energy 
and an ardour which was remarkable even among the assiduous and enterpris- 
jing merchants of London. The seas were covered with his ships; the whole 
‘earth was embraced in his speculations. His name was familiar among mer- 
chants over all the globe ; and his signature to an obligation was as current in 
value as the coined money of a crowned king. His income more resembled 
ithe revenue of a State than the income of a private gentleman ; and by the 
‘influence of his wealth he was a power 1 himself, to which the governments 


the young lady interrupted my meditations by a question :— 

“ I suppose | cau stay here with my father?” 

Now this was a very simple question ; but it embarrassed me exceedingly 
As I remained musing for some time, the young lady thought that | had not 
heard her question. She repeated it therefore, with much earnestness 

‘**T suppose,” she said, * [ can remain here with my father!” 

“ This is not a place,” said I, “ fit for a young lady to reside in; but there 
is no prohibition against it, if you desire to remain with your father. You can 
come in every morning and return to your home at night. But it is to be —_ 
that your father wiil not be obliged to remain in this miserable place long. Be- 
sides, it is to be presumed that be will be able to go out on bail, as he has not 
been taken in execution. What is the amount,” I asked, “ for which he was 
arrested?” 

This question was answered by Mr. Courtney himself, who now entered the 
room, having taken leave of his solicitor at the door. * The debt,” he said, 
‘‘or rather the alleged debt, is a heavy one; not less than thirty thousand 
pounds ; but that is not the matter that presses at the present moment ; I have 
worse information than that Do you think, my dear Louisa,” he said to his 
daughter, “that you can bear more ill news? And yet it must be told, and 
mat for you to hear it from me than to learn it suddenly and more pain 
ully.” 

** Tell it to me, dear papa,” replied his daughter, who had resumed her forced 
composure : ‘‘any thing is better than suspen-e.” 

* Well,” said he, ‘better to let you know the truth at once. My love, bear 
it with fortitude-—you have no longer any home!” Here the poor man put his 
hands before his face, and the tears streamed through his fingers ; but he pre- 
sently recovered himself. ‘| was thinking,” said he, * of your poor mother ; 
it is well that she has been spared this last indignity.” 

His daughter took his hand and kissed it; but she repressed her agitation, 
as | observed, by a strong effort 

“A creditor,” continued her father, ** stimulated I have reason to believe by 
the enemy who has placed me here, has issued an execution agaist iny goods. 
although contrary to his express promise, and the law has seized every thing.” 

“What! every thing ?” said Louisa. 

“Yes, my love; the law takes every thing if there is not enough to satisfy 

“ My good friend,” said Mr. Courtney, “ here | am imprisoned ; and here is 
my daughter, deprived of her home, for she cannot well go back to a house in 
the possession of bailiffs; what is best to be done under such circumstances !” 


‘of kingdoms paid deference, aud to whom they applied in their pecuniary emer- 
| gencies as to one whose decision was able to precipitate or prolong the war 
|,or peace of empires With all this, instead of growing hard and covetous 
with the increase of wealin—an eflect which it is sorrowful to observe riches 
too often produce—he became more kindly and affable ; his heart grew more 
compassionate towards the wants and necessities of his fellow-creatures ; his 
‘benevolence increased with his means of doing good ; so that it is no wonder 
‘that he was as popular among the poor as he was reverenced by the rich, and 
jesteemed by the wise and good. 

| Such was the character of Mr Courtney. And nothing can better exemplify 
the vicissitudes of human affairs, and the misfortunes to which the best, and 
apparently the most secure in fortune, are liable, thanthe downfal from bis high 
‘estate experienced by that most amiable gentleman, The story would be too 
long, nor does it enter into my plans to relate the details of the various acci- 
dents which led to Mr. Courtney's fa lure: my object is rather to illustrate the 
' effect of arrest and of imprisonment for debt on those whom misfortune had 
‘lalready overtaken, and whom malice or mistake of judgment had condemned 
‘ty waste out an unprofitable life in this living tomb. 1 shall pass over, there- 
\fore, the long and technical history of his gradual failure and ultimate ruin, and 
leouhe tothe result. Iam glad to be able to state, however, for his sake, and 
for the affection that | bore bim, that so well was he esteemed that no man 
‘could be found to make him bankrupt; and so evident was 1t that his failure 
‘was caused neither by profuse expenditure on his part, nor by impredent specu- 
lations, that the whole of his creditors, as it was thought, consented to allow 
‘him to wind up his affairs and pay them by degrees, as his assets came in, the 
dividend which his estate would allow. I say aimost all consented ; but, as is 
almost always the case, as I have observed, on such occasions, one or two 
creditors of no great amounts held themselves aloof, and without manifesting 
any hostile intentions at the time, waited for the opportunitv when they might 
insist on their claims at such a disadvantage to their debtor that he would be 
obliged to pay them or hazard total ruin; beguiling him the while into the be- 
‘lief, that although they did not formally agree to the arrange ment signed by the 
other crevitors, they were willirg to share with the rest. 

By great exertions, Mr. Courtney was enabled to fuifil all his engagements 
with his creditors, excepting those who had not legally given their consent to 
che general agreement ; but he had deposited the sum sufficient to pay them an 
equal dividend, and was almost in a position to recommence business in & hum- 
bie way, when the dissentient creditors peremptorily demanded the whole of 
the sum due to them in virtue of the oxiginal debts, This was a thunderbolt 
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to poor Courtney, and it was in vain that he tried to struggle against the unex- of this is, that the climate is severe except in the southwestern valleys, where 


pected difficulty. 
I ought to say, here, that during the time of his prosperity he had married, 
and had one son and one daughter The son had made a voyage to India about 


it is tempered by the neighbourhood of the sea. Another is, that only a very 
small portion of the land is capable of cultivation. Thé bes: portion is the 
valley between the Kalmet Mountains and the Pacific, a strip about eighty 


a year before the death of his mother. The daughter, it appeared, had unwit- miles broad and three hundred miles long, watered by the Columbia, and by 
tingly given affront to one of the creditors who now assailed her father, by re-| its tributaries, the Cowlitz on the north and the Wiiliamet on the south. But 
fusing in a decided manner to receive his addresses, which had been pressed even of this Oregon Felix, Mr. Greenhow states that only from one eight to 
upon her with the importunity and rudeness of ooe who knew that he had the jone tenth is cultivable. Further to the west the land rises into eevated plains, 


family in his power Louisa, her father told me, would have temporised with 


sometimes uf rock and sometimes of sand, without wood, and almost without 


the man, had sue known the possible consequences of her slighting him; but vegetation, intersected indeed by rivers, but rivers which bring no fertility. 


she was ignorant of his claims ; and her father took care not to allow any. 
feelings of filial affection on her part to influence her in so important an act of 
her life. 

“And what did this man do?” asked I, not seeing how the matter stood. 

“ That is the man,” replied Mr. Courtney, ‘* who arrested me at a time when 
he thought the suddenness of the shock, and the misery which it would caus: 
to my daughter as well as to myself, might place her in his power as a humble’ 
suppliant for her father's release from prison. 

see,” said I ; ** and what does your daughter say to it ?” 

“ She does not know it ; she knows only that | have been arrested by an o!d 
creditor ; I have carefully concealed from her that the man whom she refused 1s 
the one whose vindictiveness has placed me here ” 

“ And what do the other creditors who stood out say to it 1” 

“ There are no other creditors now ; my solicitor tells me that this man has 
bought up their debts, so that he is now my sole creditor and master.” 

It is a frightful thing,” said I, “that one man shou!d be allowed to exercise 
such power over another as to deprive him of his liberty! 1 wonder if the 
time will ever come when this barbarous law will be repealed 1"—[To be con 
cluded next week. | 
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Nortu-western America is.probably the largest portion of the world yet un- 

subdued by cultivation. From about latitude 32 deg. to 70 deg, and from 

longitude 125 deg. to 95 deg., boundaries enclosing a space of more than 4,000,- 

000 square miles, the real occupants of the country are the aboriginal hunters, 

and fishers. Two or three Russian, English, and Mexican trading stations on 

the coast ; and in the interior a few English hunting posts, and some missiona _ 
ry establishinents supplied by Mexico and the United States—are the only point, 
inhabited by civilized men. About 500,000 Indians, and 10,000 whites coustitute 
the population of a district more than one third larger than Eruope, and situa | 
ted forthe most part within the temperate zone. The whoe is intersected, 
from north to south by a chain called, to the north of latitude 42 deg., the) 

Rocky Mountains, and to the south of that parallel, the Sierra Anebuac ; 

which is in fact a continuation of the Andes. Between these mountains and) 

the Pacific, from which they are at an average distance of 500 miles, run inter-, 
mediate ranges, some parallel and some from west to east, so as to leave level 

a very small portion of the country. The rivers which flow from the eastern 

slopes of the Rocky Mountains are the great rivers of North America—the. 

Mackenzie, the Missouri, and the Rio Grande. Onthe western side they are 

few, interrupted by falls and rapids, closed at their mouths by bars, and, 1, 

the earlier part of their courses, generaly confined by precipitous banks 1000 or 

1500 feet in height. 
We have said that the occupants of the territory are the Indian tribes ; but, 

but the greater part of it is under the nominal sovereignty of Russia, England) 

the United States and Mexico. The Russian boundary begins at the southern- | 

most point of Prince of Wales’s Island (lat 54.deg. 40 min,) then runs in a 

north-western and nothern direction to the Arctic Ocean; so as to include; 


first a narrow strip of coast, and then a peninsula washed by three seas, and) 
forming the northwestern extremity of the Continent. The British portion 


“The banks,” says Captain Wilkes, ‘of the Upper Columbia are altogether 
devoid of any fertile alluvial flats, destitute of even scattered trees; here 
is no freshness in the little vegetation on its borders; the sterile sands reach to 
its very brink ; it is scarcely to be believed until its banks are reached, that 
mighty river is rolling its waters past these arid wastes.” Towards the north, 
a higher latitude’and a still greater elevation render the country still less fit for 
the abode of man. But even here some fertile valleys are to be found. And 
Mr. Dunn describes the Jower part of Vancouver’s Island as, on the whole, 
the most habitable portion of this inhospitable territory. 

But though generally incapable of tillage, the south western part contains 
some districts not unfit for pasturage, and others which are rich in timber. 
lhe rivers are full of fish, and the northern part abounds, or till lately did 
abound, with furred 

Until the last three or four years, the only use made of it by civilized men, 
has been asa mart for the purchase of furs and skins. The earliest adven- 
tures in the North American fur trade appear to have been the French Cana- 
dians, At first, in the beginning of the seventeeth century, when the wild ani- 
mals were plentiful and the Indians numerous and powerful, the waite traders 
remained in their towns on the banks of the St Lawrence, and were satisfied 
with the skins brought tothem by the hunters. As this supply diminished, 
and as the Indian tribes were thinned and cowed by the destructive proximity 
of civilization, the traders found it necessary to penetrate the wilderness, and 
barter with the hunter on bis own territory. The bold meu who engaged in 
this traffic had to encounter every form of hardship and danger. They had to 
deal with savages, selfish, cruel, and treacherous ; intellectually, and, bad as 


‘the whites were, perhaps morally, their inferiors—beings with whom their only 


relation was amutual struggle to kill, to overreach, or to plunder. Under 
such circumstances, and in a country without law or public opinion, the coureurs 
des bois, as the French fur traders were called, degenerated—as civilized men 
exposed to such influences always will degenerate—intu intelligent beasts of 
prey ; uniting the foresight, the preseverance, and the powers of combination 
of the Whites, to the rapacious and unscrupulous ferocity of the Indian. The 
remedy adopted by the French government was, to prohibit all persons from 
entering the Indian territory without a license ; and to inake the continuance 
of the liceuse depend on their conduct. 

In 1669 an association was formed by Prince Rupert to prosecute an Eng- 
lish furtrade ; and in 1670 itsmembers were mcorporated by charter, under 
the titlefofthe Hudson's Bay Company. To this Company Charlies the Second 
granted, as absolute lords and proprietors, all the lands on the coasts and con- 
fines of the seas, lakes, and rivers within the Hudson’s Straits, not actually 
possessed by the sudjects of any other prince or state, and the exclusive right 
of trading with the inhabitants. And the charter proceeds to threaten all those 
who may intrude on their poaerey with the forfeiture of sh p and merchandise, 
half to the Crown and half to the Company. 

In 1749, nearly eighty years afier the creation of the Company, au attempt 
was made to deprive them of their charter, on the ground of non-user; and it 
certainly appeared that they had done but little. They bad at that time only 
four small forts, occupied by 120 men. Their exports for the ten preceding 
years had amounted only to £36,000, their expeuses of management and es- 
tablishment to £157,000, and their imports to about 280,000 ; so that their net 
profit was about £8000 a year.* At this time the value of the furs annually 

In 1763, Canada was ceded to England. Having been under the sover- 
eignty of France in 1670, it was not includzd in the Company's charter. The 
vast western region were now open without the necessity of a license; and 
the fur trade was prosecuted at first by individuals, and afterwards by associa- 
tions, which ail. ultimately, were consolidated in the North west Company. 
Of this great Company—of its wealth, its power, its feudal discipline, and its 
feudal magnificence—Mr. Washingtoo Irving has given avivid picture in the 
introduction to his “ Astoria.” The Hudson's Bay Company, with the char- 
acteristic inactivity of an ancient body protected by charter, remamed quietly 
at their posts, like the earlier French traders, and purchased the furs which the 
Indians brought to them. The North West Company explored the forest, the 
mountain, and the lake, frightened the Indians by their power, destroyed them 
by supplies of spirits and of arms , and tor a time were almost masters of the 
continent between the Rocky Mountains and the Canadian lakes. But the 
fur trade, even when best managed, has always been a decaying trade, 
the reproduction of wild animals never equalled their consumption. Conduc- 
ted as it was by traders and Indians, ansious only for immediate gain, who 


|lkilled indiscriminately the male and the female, the fuil grown and the cub, it 


became more destructive, yet less productive, every year. As their original 


includes all that is east of the Rocky Mourtains, and north of latitude 49 dsg.' 
The boundary of the United States comprises all that is east of the Rocky)| 
Mountains, from latitude 49 deg. to 42 deg ; and then runs in a south easterly | 
direction, uvtil it reaches the rivers which form the boundary of Texas. Ali), 
that remains south of the forty second parallel belongs to Mexico. 


Between these limits lies the unappropriated Oregon Country, bounded on, 
the north by the parallel 54des. 40 min , on the east by the Rocky Mountains, 
on the south by the forty second parallel. and on the west by the Pacific. It is | 
about 650 miles in length, and of an average breadth of about 550—narrower | 
towards the north, and broader towards the south—the Rocky Mountains run 
ning, not parallel with the coast, but in a south westerly direction. It con | 
tains, therefore, about 360 000 square miles; more than three times the sur- 
face of the British islands. The northern part of the coast, above the forty, 
eighth parallel, is protected by numerous islands, the largest of which, Van- 
couver’s Island, is about two thirds the size of Ireland. Along the straits | 
which separate these islands from the continent, are many excellent harbours , | 
but down the whoie coast of the Pacific, from latitude 48 deg. to Port San 
Francisco, far within the Mexican frontier, these is no refuge except Bulfinch, 
harbour and the Columbia—the former of which can be entered only by smal! 
vessels, and the latter is inaccessible for eight months of the year and danger 
ous at all times. ; 

We have already said that the whole country is intersected by ranges 0 
mountains. Most of them are loftier than our loftiest Alpine ranges, and some 


hunting grounds were exhausted, the North Weet Company pushed their par- 
ties aud their posts towards tne west. About the year 1806, they are supposed 
\o have first crossed the Rocky Mountzins, and to have established posts un the 


‘northern head waters of the Columbia. About the same time they advanced 


north into the territories ofthe Hudson's Bay Company which at length’ had 
also found it necessary to establish posts inthe intefior. In 1812, that Com. 
pany for the first time made an attempt to exercise their rights of colonization. 
They sold a tract on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, and of the Red River, to 
Lord Selkirk, who planted there the germ of a considerable colony. The 


| North West Company, with the unscrupulous ferocity which a life among sav- 


ages seems to produce among the members of even the most civilized nations, 
for some years waged a partizan war against the Hudson's Bay posts. Some- 
times they merely drove away the inhabitants by force, or by cutting off their 


|neans of support ; sometimes they waylaid and destroyed them on their route ; 


and at length, in the year 1814, they organized an expedition against the Red 
River settiement, which, after a civil war of two years, ended in the defeat 
and massacre of the government, Mr. Semple, with his immediate companions, 
and the expulsion of the survivors. 

it was now vbvious that the contest between the companies would produce 


*Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, reprinted in 1803. 
imported from Canada into Rochelle, amounted, according to the rate fixed by 
the Company, to 120,000, or more than four times as much.t 

t Anderson, Vol. iii., p. 237, 


are supposed to equal, or even cxceed, the highest Andes. One consequence 
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the ruin of one or both; and a successful attempt was ‘made to consolidate! 
them. But this alone would not have been a remedy. The experience of a 


century had shown that the indiscriminate admission of civitized men as tra-|| 


ders into the territory of the Indians is destructive tothe morals of the former, 
and not only to the morals but to the existence ofthe latter. It has been tried 
by the French, it has been tried by the English, and it has been tried by the 
Americans ; and in every case the natives have been swept away by war, 
disease, and famine ; and the whites have exhibited a trightful mixture of all 
the civilized and savage life. “Ihave heard it related,” says Mr. Wyeth, 
himself an American, ‘* among white American trappers as a good joke, that 
a trappier who had said that he would shoot any Indian whom he could catch 
stealing his traps, was seen one morning to kill one; and on being asked if 
the Indian had stolen his traps, he answered—‘ Nv ; but he looked as if he 
was going to.”” An Indian was thus wantonly murdered, and white men 
laughed at the joke.* 

he union of the two great companies, though it would have cured the mis- 
chief of their competition, would have stimulated the enterprise, and let loose 
the evil passions of hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of the private adventurers. 
To prevent this, and also to subject to the influence of law the British traders 
who might be allowed to visit the Indian territory, the 1 and 2 Geo. 1V., cap. 
66, was passed. 

That Act, after reciting that the animosities and feuds arising from the com- 
petition of the Hudson's Bay and North West Companies had for many year 
past kept the interrior of North America in a state constant disturbance, en- 
acts—that it shall be lawful for his Majesty to give license to any company or 

rsons for the exclusive privilege of trading with the Indians in any part of 


orth America, not being part of the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company 


or of any of his Majesty's provinces, or of any lands or territories belonging to. 
the United States. The Act then gives civil jurisdiction to the Courts of Up-| 


lin 1842 and 1843 prices were nominial, and the settiers’ horses were fed with 
\their finest wheats. 
It is, we repeat, as a hunting-ground that Oregon is valuable; and, as ap- 
plicable to this purpose, the merits of the northern and southern portions are 
reversed. The districts to the north of the Straits of Fuca, which are generally 
unfit for agriculture and pasturage, still continue to afford a considerable supply 
lof furred animals. Those to the south, which contain some spots fit for set- 
‘tlement, have been almost exhausted as hunting-grounds. 
| In « letter from Mr. Pelly, the goveruor, to Lord Glenelg, previous to the 
‘grant of the charter of 1828, he states, that nearly their whole profits are 
drawn from their own proper territory ; their other trade showing in some years 
a trifling loss, and in others asmall gain. Mr. Wyeth, who had been himself 
‘a fur-trader, believes that trade to be less profitable than any other in which 
‘as much danger oflife and property is ineurred ; and he adds, that he has good 
evidence that in 1833 the protits of the western department of the Company 
‘which includes Oregon, did not exceed 10,000 dollars, or less than L. 2500. 
‘This confirms Mr. Pelly. 
| The fur-trade, as we have already said, is naturally a decreasing trade. If 
it was bad in 1837, it is not likely to be better now. And this is supported 
by the testimony of Captain Wilkes, who visited Oregon in 1840 ‘ Many 
persons,’ says Captain Wilkes, writing from Fort Vancouver, ‘imagine that 
large gain must result from the Indian trade ; but this isseldom the rase—the 
\Indians understand well the worth of each article. The Company are obliged 
‘to make advances to all their trappers, and from such a reckless set there is 
‘little certainty of getting returns even if the trapper have it in his power. All 
the profits of the Company depend on economical arrangements ; for the quan- 
‘tity of peltry in this section of the country, and indeed the fur-trade on this 
side of the mountains, has fallen off fifty per cent in the last few years. It 
is indeed reported that this business is at present hardly worth pursuing.’ 

This is confirmed by a statement, which we have now before us, of the 


r Canada over every part of America, not within the existing British colon-| 
ies, and not subject to any civil government of the United States. It enables) Company's whole importation: for 1844, and of their importations from the 
his Majesty to appoint within the limits justice of the peace, and to give them, Vo'umbia (which includes the whole Oregon territory) in 1845. In 1844, they 
civil and penal jurisdiction, not extending in civil suits beyond £200, or in imported from the whole of their North American territories and hunting- 
penal cases to death or transportation. Cases beyond these limits are reserved grounds 433,398 skins, of the value of L. 173,936 17s. ; of which Oregon 
for the Courts of Upper Canada. furnished only 61,365 skins, valued at only L. 42,571. In 1845, their impor- 

In pursuance of these Act, charters had been granted to the Hudson's Bay) tation from Oregon has been only 57,628 skins, valued at L. 56,749 14s. e 
Company, “ for the exclusive trading with the Indians in all such parte of have also before us a return of the number of persons in their employ in North 
North America to the northward or to the westward of the territories or the America for the year ending the Ist of June, 1844. Itis 1212. There are 
United States, as shall not form part of any of the British provinces, or mavy single manufacturing establishments in England—such as the Great 
of the territories of the Evropeon power.” The charter requires the Company) Western Cotton Factory in Bristol, or Mr. Marshall’s in Leeds—which keep 
— for the civil and criminal processes over their servants, and to frame in activity a much larger capital, employ a much greater number of persone, 
and submit to the Crown rules for conducting the trade, which may diminish and give a much larger annual produce than can be predicated of a Company 
or prevent the sale of spirituous liquors to the Indians, and promote their moral which is the actual proprietors of territories larger than the British Islands, and 
and religious improvement. And it declares, that nothing contained in it shall has the exclusive use of a region greater t han the whole of Europe ! 
prevent his Majesty from establishing any colony within the territories in| But though tne Company, as far a: least as this portion of their trade is con- 
question, or from annexing them to any existing colony. cerned, have been unsuccessful merchants. they have been wise and benevo- 

It will be observed that the charter contains no clause authorizing the Com-| lent administrators. ‘In all the countries,’ says Mr. Wyeth. * where the 
pany to form settlements. Not only have they no power to grant lands, but; Hudsou’s Bey Company have exclusive control,they are at peace with the 


_ habitauts. The largest is Vancouver on the Columbia, about ninety miles) 


they have no power even toholdthem The charter gives them as against Indians, and the [adians are at peace among themselves.’ 


all other British subjects, but only as against them, the exclusive right of tra-| 
ding with the natives, according to regulations to be approved by the Crown; 
and it requires them to deliver up their own servants to the jurisdiction off 
British tribuvals. This is the whole amountof the privilages which it grants, 
and of the duties which it imposes. They cannot acquire for themselves the. 
property, or for the Crown the sovereignty, over a single acre. 
his however, does not apply to the vast region comprised in their orig na | 
charter of 1670. In that region they are lords of the soil, and it is therel 
therefore, on the banks of the Red River that they have formed their principal) 
establishment. In that remote colony there are now more than 5,000 personel 
—a Roman Catholic Bishop, a Cathedral, and seven or eight other religious, 
ministers. ‘The Company sell their land at 12s. 6d. an acre, and the plantations 
extend for fifty miles along the river.t From thence they are dotted about, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are in general stickades, with little 
wooden bastions at the corners, capable of holding a travelling party of thirty. 
or forty persons, but seldom tenanted by more than four or five permanent in 
from its mouth, and accessible by vessels of not more than fourteen feet, 
draught. It consists of a stockade enclosure four acres, a village of sixty 
houses, stores, mill, workshops, a farm of 3000 acres, and a considerable quan- 
tity of cattle for the supply of the Company's posts. Another is Fort Vas- 
qually on the sea coast, within the Straits of Faca. The purposes for which 
this post has been established require some explanation. The supply of the 
Russian settlements with provisions, and the Sandwich Islands with timber, 
has turned out a profitable trade ; and it is supposed that the ships which car- 
ry supplies to Vancouver might, on their return, fill their ae. which is 
more than is required for furs, with wool, hides and tallow for the English mar- 
ket. But as such a use of the Company’s capital, not being within its char- 
ter, would be iliegal, a ‘sub-company has been formed, called the Puget’s 
Sound Company consisting of members of the Hudson's Bay Company, and 
— by its officers, but employing capital of their own.t ‘Their princpal, 
arm is at Fort Vasqually, and they have a considerable one on Vancouver’s 
Island, and others between the Straits of Fuca and the Columbia. 


To the southof the Columbia, principally on the banks of the Willamet, 


i lishments bh formed icans. Th 
Seen Amare hey, both the hunter and his prey, will become extinct ; and that their place 


| will be supplied by a thin white and half breed population, scattered along the 
| few fertile valleys, supported by pasture instead of by the chase ; and gradual- 


nucleus is generally a missionary, who proposes to couvert the Indians by civili- 
sation, and for this purpose begins by using them as agricultural labourers. He 
is followed by men either misled by the misrepresentations of the climate and 


soil of Oregon, which, for party purposes, have been spread through the United. 


States ; or so unprovided with capital, as to think it worth while to undergo) 


the dangers and toils of the journey, in order to obtain land for nothing. Tne 


which has reached us :— This place, Oregon city, is situated at the head o 


the navigation at the foot of Willamet Falls, one of the greatest water powers. 


‘tional Law, with respect to the acquisition of sovereignty over an unoccupied 


| 


it 


in the world. It contains twelve dweliing-bouses, three stores, one blacksmith’s 
shop, two sawmills, and a grist mill.’|| The American establishments are nut 
supposed to have yet succeeded as source of net profit, though they have af- 
forded to the inhabitants the means of existence. Captain Wilkes states, that 


Mr. Wy ath'a Memotz ou Temkary of Oregon Congress, There is one requisite, however, which, as it is essential to every source ot title, 


3d Session, Report 101. 
tSimpson’s Travels, chap. vii. 
t Wilkes, vol. iv.,p 307. 
| See Mr. Perry’s letter, dated Oregon city, March 19, 1843, in Simmonds's 


Colonial Magazine. 


| * An opinion has gone abroad,’ says Captain Wilkes, * that at this post (Var- 


tions went, I feel myself myself obliged to state that everything seems to prove 
the contrary. I have reason to believe, fromthe discipline and the example 
of the superiors, that the whole establishment is a pattern of good order and 
correct deportment. This remark not only extends to this establishment, but 
jas far as Our opportunities went (and all but two of their posts were visited), 
‘the same good order prevails throughout the country. Whereever the opera- 
\tions of the Company extend, they have opened the way to future emigration, 
provided the means necessary for the success of emigrants, and rendered its 
/peaceful occupation an easy and cheap task.’ 

| And yet, even under these favourable circumstances, though spirits are re- 
fused, wars are discouraged, and profligate intercourse is prevented, the prox- 
‘imity of the white men still exercises, and apparently with little diminution 
of intensity, its destructive intivence on the red men. They are attacked by 
jnew diseases, and their old ones seem to be aggravated. 

During my stay a* Vancouver,’ says Captain Wilkes,’ ‘1 frequently saw 
|\Casenove, tha chief the Klackatack tribe. He was once lord of all this domain 
village was situated about six miles below Vancouver, on the north side 
of the river, and within the last fifteen years was quite populous ; he then 
jcvuld muster four or five hundred warriors ; but disease has swept off the 
whole tribe ; it is said that they all died within three weeks. He now stands 
atone, his land, tribe, and property all departed, and he left on the bounty of 
the Company. Casenove is about fifty years of age, a noble and intelligent- 
looking Indian. I could not but feel for the situation of one who, in the short 
space of a few weeks, lost not only his property and importance, but his whole 
tribe and kindred, as [ saw him quietly enter the apartment, wrapped in his 
| blanket, and take his seat at the lonely side-table. He scarce seemed to at- 
‘tract the notice of any one, but ate his meal in silence. and retired. He has 
always been a great friend to the white, and during the time of his prosperity 
|was ever ready to search out, and bring to punishment, all those who commit- 
ted depredations on strangers. Casenove’s tribe is not the only one that has 
suffered in this way ; many others have been swept off entirely, without leav- 
‘ing a single survivor.” 
it seems probable that in a few years all that formerly gave life to the coun- 


couver) there is a disregard of morality and religion. As far as my observa- 


ly degenerating into the barbarism, far more offensive than that of the savage, 
which degrades the backwoodsman. 
Having given this short view of the Oregon country, we proceed to examine 


principal is Oregon, which is thus described in the most recent information) the grounds on which the very doubtful advantage of its sovereignity is 


claimed. 

It willappear that the facts on each side are tolerably clear ; the difficulty, 
therefore, if there be any, must arise from the obscurity of the law; and we 
iwill begm, therefore, by a brief statement of what we believe to be Interna- 


lterritory. 
| Generally, it may be said, that such soverignty can be acquired by five means. 
‘By Discovery, by Settlement, by Contiguity, by Treaty, and by Prescription. 


‘ought to be mentioned before we treat them separately—namely, that the acts 
‘of a Government, not of unauthorized Individuals. The acquisition of sove- 

§ Hudson's bay Company Correspondence. House of Commons’ Paper, 
1842, No. 457, p. 26-26. 


| 
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reignty is a grave act. It imposes on the acquiring state the duties of adminis. 
tration and protection. It :mposes on all other statesthe duty of abstaiminy 
from interference. It takes from the common patrimony of mankind a part! 
which was previously open tothe enterprise and industry of all nations, and), 


appropriates it to one. It is obvious that great inconveniences would arise if colouization by any European power. Had Europe acquiesced in thisfieclaration 


ivate persons could arbitrarily impose such duties on their own sovereigns and 


on independent states. No ttle, therefore,is given by the discoveries made||/States a prescriptive right to act upon it. 


by private adventurers. ifthey make settlements, such settlements form no, 

ortion of the territory of the state from which the unauthorized settlers have! 

eeded. If they enter into treaties, such treaties give them no right either 
against their own government or against any other. 

We now proceed to consider the different sources of title separately, begin 
ning with title by Discovery. What amount of exploration is necessary to title 
by discovery, has not been decided. As far as we can perceive, a very little, 
perhaps the mere distant glimpse of a headland, has been considered sufficlent 
And it is admitted thet when once a titie by discovery, however imperfect, 
has been gained by the agents of one nation, it is not superseded by a subse 
quent though more accurate examination by those of another. The reason is 
obvious ; for if title by discovery depended on the comparative accuracy of the 


examination. no such title could be safe. [t would always be liable to be di- | 


vested by a new survey, which was, or professed to be, more elaborate. 

The title by mere discovery, however is not a permanent one. IJt requires) 
to be perfected by Settlement. * fhe title,’ savs Vattel, ‘ of navigators going | 
on voyages of discovery, and furnished witha commission from their sovereign, 
has generally been respected, provided it has been soon after followed by a 
real possession. But the law of nations will not acknowledge the sovereignty 
of a nation over countries, except those in which it has formed settlements, 
and of which it makes actual use. 

No nations have asserted this more strongly than England and the United 
States. ‘ She understood not,’ said Elizabeth to Mendoza, the Spanish Am- 
bassador, ‘ why her subjects or those of any other prince should be debarred 
from tbe Indies, to which she could not persuade herself that the Spaniards had 
any just title 


here and there on the cvasts, built cottages, and given names to a river and | . ¢ 
cape, things which cannot entitle them to a propriety. This imaginary pro-|| Wherever we changed horses, 


priety could not hinder other princes from transporting colonies into those parts) 


thereof where the Spaniards inhabit not, for as much as prescription without 
|\proved fatal to us. In going through the Vale of Llangollen, where the road 


possession is little worth.’ 


* Prior discovery,’ said Mr. Gallatin, in the American counter-statement | 
during the negotiations of 1826, * gives a right to occupy, provided that occu-| 
pancy take place within a reasonabje time, and is followed by permanent om) 
tlements and by the cultivation of the soil.’ 

The same rules of convenience which decide that a title by discovery may 
be lost unless perfected by settlement, decide that settlement be abandoned 
Otherwise one nation, without herself using a territory, would exclude all other | 
by settling, and afterwards quitting it. |} 

We now come to the third source of title —Contiguily It may be divided into’ 
a perfect and an imperfect right. 

A perfect right by contiguity, is the right which a nation enjoys to exclude’ 
all others from a territory, the command of which, though it be not actually | 
within her occupation, is essential to the convenieuce orto the security of her!) 
real possessions. If no such right were recognized—if, when one nation had | 
made a settlement, every other had a right to form one in its immediate vici-, 
nity—it is obvivus that no continuovs colonial establishments could be created.) | 
But the extent of this right has never been decided. Oue of the latest instances | 
of its exercise, is the refusal by England to allow any other nation to colonize | 
the Chatham Islands. We discovered those Islands in 1774 ; but as we have!! 
never attempted to occupy them, our mght by discovery has, according to our 
own doctrine, long since expire. But we maintain that their occupation by any | 


| thers fron a territory te which she has no perfect title by occupation, cou- 


iguny, ortreaty, Of such aclaimthe United States endeavoured to lay the 
foundation, by President Munroe’s declaration of the 2d December, 1823— 
that the American continent was no longer to be considered as a subject of 


instead of protesting against it, it would in time have given to the United 
So if England were now to make 
‘a similar declaratiun respecting New Holland, and it were followed by no vo 
position or remonstrance, England would in time acquire a prescriptive right 
so enforce it.—[ Remainder next week.} 


OUTPOURINGS. 
BY D. CANTER. 

In April 1814, circumstances called meto Dublin. Previous to my depart- 
ure, | saw Mrs. Jordan play for the first and last time. The part was Hoyden 
—one of the principal stepping-stones to her former fame, but which then, 
alas ! only served to show how busy time—must we add, sorrow '—had been 
with this remarkable woman She still retained sufficient powers to evidence 
‘how justly her reputation had been won. ‘The speaking eye—the deep, full 
tones—the ringing laugh—the daring self-abandonment,—all bespoke her style 


liof the richest and the raciest, and that in her zenith she imust have far, far ex- 


celled any actress whosucceeded her. I witnessed her performance with a 
protound melancholy. To me there was no mirth in her laughter—nothing 


\|cheering in her smile ; for | felt she must be sad at heart, and wondered, as 


I do now, how any possible contingency could have driven a princess de facto 
if not de jure, w'th a numerous and flourishing offspring, into a position at once 
so pitiable and degrading. Boaden, in his Life of this ill-fated woman, has 
played the tunny-fish, and instead of elucidating, has involved this mystery in 
deeper gloom. 

My journey to Holyhead proved a perpetual triumph. JI left London in the 


jmail waich bore the joyful intelligence of the occupation of Paris by the Allies. 
by the Bishop of Rome’s donation ; or because they had touched|| The coach was decorated with laurel ; the populace cheered us when we start- 


We set every town, village, hamlet, we passed through in an uproar. 
the people were ready to shake our hands off. 
At Birmingham we narrowly escaped | being dragged tothe inn. The coach- 
men and guards were kept in aconstant state of intoxication, which nearly 


skirts a high precipice overhanging the Dee, the choachman, overpowered by 
the ale he had been forced to swallow, fell from the box. The horses, left to 
themselves, dragged the coach within a few inches of the precipice Fortunate- 
ly it was moonlight, and a colonel of artillery, who happened to be sitting with 
the guard, d:scovered the danger in time to sieze the reins, and alter the course 
of the leaders, or coach, passengers, horses,—al! must have been precipitated 
into the Dee. 

I was exceedingly struck with the romantic beauties of Llangollen and the 
wilder scenery about Capel Currig. The inn at this latter place is celebrated 


| for an adventure which befel the late Hamilton Rowan, which with the reader's 


permission, J will narrate. 
HAMILRON ROWAN AND THE WATCH. 

Hamilton Rowan, on his way to Holyhead, stopped to dine at the little inn 
at Capel Currig. ‘There was nothing in the house but a shoulder of mutton, 
which Rowan ordered to be ruasted. FPresentiy the master of a neighbouring 
hunt, with two brother Nimrods, rushed into an adjoiuing room, and swearing 
they were half starved, clamorousily demanded what they could have for din- 
ner. 

The landlord, with many apologies, told them he had nothing but bread and 
cheese to offer them 

“* Nothing but bread and cheese! Nothing but bread and cheese !” they 


other nation would be dangerous, or at least injurious, to our settlements in al! exclaimed, stamping about thegroom. 


New Zealand, though at the distance of many hundred miles. And on that) 
ground we maintain the right, though not occu pying them ourselves, to prevent! | 
their occupation by others. 1} 


“ I’m extremely surry, gentiemen, ’ said the landlord, much embarrassed, 
but—” 
** How d’ye mean, sir?” interrupted the master of the hunt, imperiously. 


The other, the imperfect title by contiguity, is a mere preferable right to “ By ——! I don't understand this, Gwillam ! Nothing but bread and cheese 
acquire by settlement a complete title to lands not actually settled, and not to offerus! Why, 1 smell something roasting in your kitch at this very mo- 


essential either to the safety or to the convenience of existing settlements, bet, 
pone connected with them. This title is even less defined than the. 
ormer—still it must exist ; for if itdo not exist, the title by discovery can _ 


ment, sir!” 
They all swore they smelt it. 
* Whp, that’s very true gentliemen,” said the landlord, still more embarrass- 


give aright merely to the line of coast actually seen by the navigator, This ed “ There certainly 1s a shoulder of mutton at the fire, and I wish with all 
was the title set up by Spain—but, to the extent to which she asserted it, de my heart | could let your honours have it ; but, unfortunately, it’s bespoke 
nied by England —to the whole western coast of America. This is the ground! by an Irish gentleman in the next room there, and—" 


of our claim to the unoccupied portion of New Holland. That claim does not | 


**A what! An Irish gentleman, did you say, Giwillam?” roared out the 


rest on discovery, or on settlement, or on treaty, or on prescription. It — ‘master with a sneer. 


then depend on contiguity. But it cannot be said that our mae settlemects | 


would be injured by the formation of others at one thousand miles distance. | 


“ Yes sir, and—" 
Here the landlord was interrupted by a perfect mouth quake of laughter, in 


The contiguity, therefore, on which our claim rests, is mere geographical con ||which the whole trio jomned. 


nexion ; and we apprehend, therefore, that it is a mere preferable right—that || 


it gives us merely a right of first choice—a right for instance to require that)he could speak, “ Has he been long caught Hashelost his tail yet? Oh! 
‘for heaveu's sake ! do tell us—has he lost bis tail yet, Gwillam ? 


no nation shall colonize the coast of New Helland without announcing to us 
her intention, and ascertaining that her projects are not a bona fide interference 


with any of ours. But by analogy tothe imperfect title by discovery, the im-| they all laughed most outrageously 


age title by contiguity gives no permanent exclusive claim Any nation | 
a right to say tous—Enither colonize yourselves, or let us do it. But do} 


not exclude others from territory whieh you do not use yourselves, and which to make us sisk, sir. Go ! send the mutton to us, and let this Jrish gentleman 
\|nave 2 Welsh rabbit. And dye hear ?"’ continued he, pulling out a fine old 

A title by Treaty is of course a perfect title from the beginning as between family repeater, and putting it into the landlord's hand, “ take this into him, 
the parties to the treaty ; but, as respects all others, it is mere evidence of) with my compliments, and ask him if he can tell what time of day it is by it. 


we can use without injuring you. 


claim. Thus the treaty by which Russia has acknowledged that the British Ge !—go, sir! do as | order you, or it shall be the worse for you ! 


northern boundary begins at latitude 54%eg. 40, is not binding on the United | 


States. The treaty by which the United States and Spain have fixed the 42d ,watch with this message to Rowan, who had overheard all that had passed. 


parallel as the northern boundary of Mexico, isnot binding on England. It) 


is to be observed also, that, as between civilized nations, no title derived) tous insult than amilion Rowan, who seizing one of his travelling pistols 
by treaty from a barbarous people is acknowledged. Savage tribes are held) which lay in the window, immediately joined the trio, who were laughing hearti- 
to have a mere right of occupancy, to last only until the land is required by civil | ly at_the joke. 


ized men ; and incapible of transfer, except to the government which, by | 


some of the means recognised by interna'ional law, has acquired the real sove- your mirth. 1 delight in a joke myself—especially when it’s a good one. But 
reignty over what the savage erroneously supposes to be his own territory. It the fact is, ourlandlord here, who must be eitherdrunk or dreaming, or both, 
is generally thought advisable to go through the forms of a purchase and a has just brought me this watch. with a most impertinent message, which he 
cession ; but it is universally admitted that the title of a civilized nation as affirms he was ordered to deliver to me by some gentleman in this room bere. 
against other civilized nations, is not strengthened by these forms, or weak-||Now, though I cannot for an instant suppose any person preseot,” continued 
‘Rowan, fixing his eye on the Squire, “ guilty of soblackguard an act, I must 
Prescription, the last of the five sources ef title, is seldom found alone = as a mere matter of form, to know whether any bentleman here did 


ened by their absence. 


The vnly case in which it can exist by itself,tis one in which the rest of the, send me this watch, with any such message. !’ll thank you for an immediate 
world has fora long series of years allowed a single nation to exclude all answer, gentlemon !” added 


* Pray what's this Irish gentleman like ?" demanded the Squire, as soon as 
* Ay, has he /ost his tail yet, Gwillam?” echoed the others; and again 


* Indeed, gentlemen—”’ began the land!ord. 
** Ne more of this!" said the Squire, cutting him snort, “unless you mean 


The landlord, who durst not disobey, after many apologies, delivered the 


Perhaps the squire could not have selected a worse subject for this gratui- 


* Gentlemen,” said Rowan, with great suavity, “ I’m sorry to interrupt 


wan, examining the priming of his pistol, * for 
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there’s a delicious little shoulder of Welsh mutton just roasted, that I’m)| 


anxious to pay my respects to.”” 

Perceiving them alldumbfounded, Rowan dewanded ofeach in succession 
whether he was the owner of the watch. 

They all replied in the negative. 

Most ” Rowan; then calling in the landlord, he asked 
him if the watch belonged to him. F 

* To me, sir? No, sir!” replied the man, in great astonishment. 

“ Do you know any person, then, out of this room, to whom this watch be- 
longs ?"’ demanded Rowan. 

* Out of this room, sir?”’ 

“ Ay!—out of this room, sir! Have the goodness to look this way, and 
speak to the point, sir!” 

* No, sir,—certainly, sir,—I don’t know any person out of this room, sir, to 
whom that watch belongs.” 

Very well, sir; now go and serve the mutton up !—Well upon my honour 
now ! this is mighty comical !” continued Rowan, as soon as the landlord had 
left the room. ‘* Here’sa watch which belongs to nobody in the room, and) 
nobody out of the room—not even to the person from whose hands I received | 
it. Well, I must keep it, I snppose, until a claimant starts up. I’ve no other) 
course io pursue. In case you should hear‘of any such person gentlemen | 
there's my card (throwing it on the table.)\—Upon my word, a mighty hand-| 


some watch! a repeater too! Let me see—ay, just fourteen minutes forty || 
five seconds past five, the very time to attack a shoulder of Welsh mutton—_ 


ha, ia, ha! Good morning, gentlemen, good morning. You see | know what 
time of day it is!” And with this Rowan left them. “ The watch,” saith my 
informant, * still remains in possession of the Rowanfamilyr’’ * * * * * 


I was much struck with the peculiarities of the Dublin audience. The na-), 


tional anthem, followed by “ St Patrick’s Day,” were invariably played in the 
course of every evening's performance at the Crow Street Theatre. These 
two airs constituted the barometer of public opinion. When pleased, Pat ap- 
plauded both. But if things didn’t go to his liking, he vented his spleen on the 


first, and appiauded his own national air in proportion. At all times, the gal- | 


lery stamped an accompaniment to this latter, as well as to all other popular 
airs, besides juining in chorus. But wben anew Lord and Lady Lieutenant 
visiied the theatre for the first time, Pat's peculiarities become most diverting 
**Pat Mooney!” shouts a voice in the gallery. 
**Halloo!” answers Pat, from the opposite side. 


Voice. Can you see ’’em, Pat? (Meaning the Lord and Lady Licuten-|| 


ant.) 

Pat Mooney. I can. 

Voice. Wall, what’s he like? 

Pat Mooney. Oh, mighty like a grazier or middle man. Any way, he 
has got a good long nose of his own. (Loud Loughter, in which his Lordship 
j0ins. ) 

Voice. Is he clever, think you? 
Pat Mooney. 1,d be sorry to make him sinse-keeping. (Laughter again.) 
Voice. Does he look good natured ? d 
Pat Mooney. Well, he does, and enjoys a joke too—Heaven bless him !— 

like a gentleman as he is. 

Voice. Then we'll not have to send him back ? 

Pat Mooney. No, I don’t think we shall. We may get a worse. (Roars 
of laughter.) They say he’s mighty generous, and means to spend his money 
among us like a prince. : 

Gallery. Bravo? bravo! We'llkeep him, then—we'!l keep him. Three 
cheers, lads—three cheers for the Lord Lieutenant! (Cheers and laughter ) 

‘oice. Well, and what’s she like, Pat? 

Pat Mooney Ob, nothing particular. She’d not frighten a horse. (Roaus, 
her Ladyship joining.) 

Voice. Is she tall? 

Pat Mooney. Wait till she stands up. 

Voice. May be she’s stout, Pat ? 

Pat Mooney. Faix! you may say that. It isn’t the like of her lives on but- 
termilk. (Roars.) 

Voice. D’ye think she’s good-nautred ? 

Pat Mooney. Oh, Wl engage she is. Shehas the raal blood in her, and 
there’s plenty of it. (Roars, and * Bravo” from the Gallery.) 

Many Voices. She'll do then, Pat? 

Pat Mooney. Och! she will, she will. I'll engage that for her Lady- 
ship. 

Voices. We may keep her then, may we? 

Pat Mooney. Och! the longer, the better—the longer the better. (Joars.) 
It’s ber Ladyship that'll speak the good word for the man that's in thrabble, 
and never let the dacent woman want, that’s in the straw—God bless her ! 
Gallery. Bravo! bravo! Three cheers for her Ladyship!—three cheers 
for the Lady Lieutenant! (Cheers and laughter.) 

Pat Mooney (seeing the Lord Mayor.) My sowl to ye! Dan Fannagan, 
is that you? 

Gallery. Ah! ah! Isthat you, Dan Finnagan!—is that you? (Hisses 
and laughter.) 

Pat Mooney. Faix! it’s good for the likes of us to see you down among the 
gintry there, Dan Finnagan! (A loud laugh at which his Lordship does not 
seem particularly pleased.) Och! you needn't look up so sour atus! Many’s 
the good time you've sat up here yourself ;—you know it is, ye ould vinegar 
bottie! (Roars.) 

Voice. Sure the world’s gone well wid you any way, Dan Finnagan. Ye 
hada’t them white kid gloves— 

Pat Mooney. No, nor that grand cocked hat there— 

Voice. No, nor that white wand, ye cormorant! when you kept the chand- 
ler-shop, and cheated Mike Kelly out of a farden'’s-worth of pipes, and— 

Gallery. Ah!ah! Whocheated Mike Kelly !—who cheated Mike Kelly. 
(Great confussion, during which the orchestra strikes up.) 

I never passed the old tumble-down brick mansion facing the Liffy, belong- 
ing to the Moira family, witbout a glance of mingled curivsity and veneration 
It was there the Marquis of Hastings, one of the first soldiers, statesmen, and 

ntlemen of his time, brought into notice the greatest lyric poet of his day. 

/ithin these deserted walls Moore first warbled those early effusions of his 
eloquent, but too voluptuous, music, which preceded those more chastened 
and not less impassioned productions upon which his reputation is based If | 
mistake not, his “ Fly not yet !” was an impromptu. Ata party one night, the 
ladies rose to The gentlemen entreated the favour of their company a 
little longer. After much entreaty, they consented to stay, provided Mr. 
Moore would sing another song ; on which he immedeately improvised “ Fly 


Rogers, the master of the ceremonies at Cork, was a member of the Apollo 
Society. Poor fellow ! he belonged to that numerous class in Ireland known 
gentlemen of fortune, who have spent all they had.” Good-humoored, 
thoughtless, and socially disposed, he was glad, after squandering his patri. 
|mony, to obtain the situation he filled. He was a short, bustling little person, 
with a large wen on his bald pate, and an indifferent good leg. . As he danced 
well, and spoke French, he was cast for Bagatelle in “The Poor Soldier,” 
‘Drew Merci !—one would have thought the salvation of Ireland depended on 
‘his success! [ never looked in at the theatre without finding Rogers rehersing 
‘his part. Heconstanily occupied the stage to the great annoyance of the com- 
pany and hindrance of business. He talked, thought, dreamt of nothing but 
‘his intended performance, and must have pulled off a peck of buttons, at least, 
‘in forcibly detaining every one, to ascertain what they thought of his dancing. 
‘To punish him, a lump of lamp black was placed on the chair on which he had 
‘to seat himsslfin Nora's cottage previous to his pas seul; and as he wore a 
‘short linea jacket, with white kersymere smalls, the effect may be imagined ! 
'Whenever he turned his back front to the audience in the conrse of his gyra- 
‘tions, the house wasin aroar! They wouldn't suffer him to leave the stage, 
‘but eacored him again and again, until at length he was compelled to make 
\his exit from sheer exhaustion His rage, when he discovered the trick, was 
jexcessive. Sir Andrew Agnew, then on a visit at Belmont, took great inter- 
‘est in these performances He sometimes attended the rehearsals. But tem- 
pora mulantur—so do men! 

| remarked one peculiarity in this part of Ireland. Every peasant I met 
lasked me the same question, namely, What time of day twas! An Irish 
‘gentleman betted a dozen of claret with an English officer that he would ride 
from Cork to Mallow on a market day without being once asked this question, 
—and won, too,—simply by putting the question himself before any other per- 
son could do so. 

‘TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE, 
| With the Legends of the Walloon Country and the Ardennes. By Dudley 

Costello. Chapman & Hall, 

Summer tourists are much obliged to Mr. Costello, for the pleasant temp» 

eis his pages offer ; his publishers, too, deserve thanks for having produced 
so pretty a book. But we must not cwell on its tinted frontispiece and titi#- 
page, or clever initial letters and vignettes, lest the readtr should imagine that 
the illustrations were the strong point of the volume. 
As we pass from Liege in Mr. Costello's company, he bids us look out for 
ibeautiful scenery onthe Mehaigue, which stream, like the grander Lesse, was 
a stranger to us, even by name, till his book revealed it. He tempts, too, the 
,modestly- provided traveller to follow him with promises of good fare and cheap 
and clean lodgment ; though we should add, that we believe him tuo be one 
of those “‘ who make the best of things,” and, therefore, that such touriste as 
are not happy save “ they have ail their little comforts about them” must 
|provide against disappointment by making discreet allowance for his wiset 
temper. But we are at Namur,without having drawn upén his pages. The 
vignette to the chapter devoted tethis town, warne us that we cannot do better 
than pause, and give our guide's account of an old custom—new to most of 
us :— 

“Ifthe city contain little that is ancient, and if its general history be com- 
paratively deficient in interest, one local peculiarity which formerly distin- 
guished it, renders a somewhat lengthened detail not inadmissible. The use 
of sults, as a general custom, is commonly supposed to have been confined te 
the wide sandy plains of the Landes, between the Garontie and the Adour, but 
they have for centuries enjoyed a fer gteater celebrity at Namur. The ffé- 
quent inundations ef the Meuse and Sambre, which formerly used to flood the 
whole city, Jed, doubtiess, in the first instance, to their employment ; but that 
which was originally a necessity, became, in the course of time, an amusement, 
and one that developed singular features. As far back as the eleventh century 
tnay be traced the existence of games on stilts; these games gradually as- 
sumed a party character, and the players finally resolved themselves into dir- 
tinct bodies, ready at all times to do battle against each other, even to the 
peril of life and limb. They were known as the contending factions of tht 
| Mélans and the Avresses, the former representing the old town, as it existed 
‘before its third extension at the commencement of the fifteenth century ; and 
the latter, the faubourgs of Namur and the parts subsequently added. They 
\wore distinguishing colours, those of the Melans being yellow and black, the 
\blazon of the house of Flanders ; and those of the Avresses, red and white, 
\the colours of the shield of Catherine of Savoy, the mother of Count William 
ithe Second, during whose reign the city was extended. Each party had its 
‘banner borne by an officer, called the Alfer, whose duty it was to display it 
from the Hotel ce Ville, during the heat of the contest, encouraging the com- 
‘batants by their cries, and not unfrequently descendingto the arena to share 
the danger of the fight. The combats were conducted with great formality 
|whenever a sovereign or other great personage honoured the city with his pres- 
ence. The market-place of St. Remy was usually selected as the champ clos, 
jand there the opposing brigades assembled to the number of from fifty toa 
\nundred each, besides those who were called Souteneurs, who came into the 
field to aid their comrades in case of accident, and when disabled to supply 
their places. These bodies were regularly marshalled under proper officers, 
and there being frequently as many as twelve brigades on each side, the num- 
‘ber of combatants amounted sometimes to nearly two thousand) Few specta- 
cles could have been more animated than those which were presented in Na- 
‘mur, when these conflicts took place : the whole of the population were present, 
—every window, roof, and ‘ coign of vantage,’ was filled with eager spectators ; 
and amidst the ranks of the stilted warriors might be seen the wives and 
daughters of the combatants stimulating their husbands, sons, and lovers by 
their reproaches and exhortations, and giving effect to the stimulus by adminis- 
tering the refreshment of strong waters. It was, in short, a scene of universal 
excitement, and its influence over the minds of those who shared in it was so 
great, that, as an instance, a story is yet remembered in Namur, of a certain 
canon of St. Aubam, who, leaving the field of battle for the cathedral, was so 
impressed with all he had heard and seen, that for every amen and oremus 
which he should have uttered, he substituted the war-cries of * Me/ans’ and 
* Auresses.’ The struggle usually lasted for sume hours, until, at length, 
worn with fatigue, one party declared itself vanquished. The victors then, in 
token of their triumph, did what was technically termed ‘ lever | echasse,’ that 
is to say, hopped upon one stilt while they held the other in their right hands, 
the drums and fifes struck vp a merry tune, and the troops marched off in as 
regular order as the casualties of the fight permitted.’ 

The stilters of Namur were not without their Cunninghams and Tennants, 
to immortalize their national game in verse, the bard being none other than the 


not yet !’’ adapting it to circumstances, 


Baron de Walef, to whom is attributed ‘ Les Echasses,’ anonymously published 
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in 1669. The * pomp and circumstance” of this national sport, and the reg- popular in Namor, and which seemed to amuse the archdude mightily ; in the 
ularly organised system, aceording to which it was conducted, made it, natur- evening a grand miasquerade, given by the Prince de Gavre, at which all the 
ally. a matter of suspicion in ttoubled times :— notabilities and many of the stilters were present, closed the entertainments of 
v 1732, a blow was aimed at it, in at edict prohibiting the spectators from she day. It was one memorable in the annals of Namur, for it witnessed the 
mingling with the éombatants, unflef the pretext that the disorders which downfall of an amusement that had svbsisted for centuries. The prohibitive 
arose on these occasions proeeeded, for thé mioét pat, ftom the indiscteet zeal enactments were renewed, the allowance which the stilt-fighters had been in 
of quarrelsome men, who threw themselves amongst the tank of the ¢tiltets, the habit of receiving was withheld, and their nomber fell off greatly, so that 
inciting them to violence by insults and blows.” A few years afterwards, ati in « few years little remained but the name of an amusement that had once 
edict of the 17th of December, 1755, interdicted the stilters from assembling in been pait of the existence of the Namurics.”’ 
the market place of St. Remy. and jimited them to the Place Lillion, with a| We must make foom for one other passage of different quality ; the scene 
t 


prohibition against passing tie tefigt of Floreffe ; at the same time the amuse- of which is the “ heart of Arden wood ;”— 
“ The village of La Roche was, about sixty years since, the scene of an oc- 


ment was licensed but from the Epiphany till Asi-Y¥ednesday, and then only 
ty currence which sufficiently shows how isolated it was, and how completely ig- 


after the hours of Divine service. Those who infringed deere were 
threatened with being seized and taken at once to prison, without any oth? inorant its inhabitants were of what was then causing the liveliest sensation 
ithféeghout the country. It was at the time when the discovery of aerostation 


form of process, and subjected, moreover, to the penalty of a fine of three, 

florins The military governor of Namur, a certain Baron de Schwartzenburg, jhad beguti #aeite attention, when Blanchard the aeronaut,—unworthy, how- 
Wlidse tépiéedniations had lel to this deeree, on his part threatened to fire on ever, as he appeared of the title of ‘ in/repid,’ which has always been the 
the stilters, if they assembled in front of tue giidtd-honee. Another decree of property, de rigueur, of thove who sail the skies,—arrived at Liege. He ob- 


the 17th of February, in the foliowing year, revoked the verba! permission that, tained from the authorities pertiievion to construct his balloon in the citadel, 
had been given for a general combat inthe Place Lillon at the approaciiing land establish a laboratory to supply him with the gas necessary for inflation. 
carnival, ‘ to prevent the consequences which might arise from dissensions and |Evef?bedy in the city and its neighbourhood impasiently awaited the issue of 
quarrels.” Not content with these regulations, the magistracy took other \an experiment frnught to them with so much novelty ; and the 18th of Decem- 
stops, less direct, but not less te the purpose. A decree of the 20th of Aug-) ber, 1786, was fixed tron for the ascent. On the day appointed, the crowd 
ust, 1756, revoked the privilege gratited vy the Archduke Albert, of admitting to obtain admission to the citade} was so great , that a serious accident had near- 
beer and other liquors free of duty to the stiltfighters. But it was difficult to |ly occurred, from the great pressure of the people anxious to secure the best 
atirpate 4 custom that had taken so deep a hold, and the decree of 1755 was. places ; it was, however. happily averted, amd the numerous spectators, amongst 


So frequently disobeyed, that, in 1768, severer enactments were ordained, }whom were the Prince Bishop and all the municipal officers, were finally accom 
suspending all stilt-fighting whatever thfotighout tht year, the pretext for umodated in safety. Ata signal given by the discharge of artillery, the cover- 
ling that con¢éealed the balloon was all at once withdrawn, and the many-colour- 


which was the recent death of the Emperor Francis the First. ‘Fhis probibi- 
ton was renewed every year, until, on the 9th of February, 1796, a find! dé- ed orb appeared, held down to the earth, from which it seemed eager to escape, 


cree appeared, which was thus worded :—The mayor and municipal anthoti- ty a dozen men who grasped the cords. Blanchard was seated in the car. 
ties of Namur having been informed that, preparatory to the stilt fight in which |The immense machine was ger.tly swayed over to where the Prince was station- 
the Mélans and Avresecs were about to engage on Sunday last, in the Place jed, and Madame de Berlalmont, who sat beside him, descended from the plat- 
de Graviéres, ditlerences of opinions and quarrels arose, which reached such a form with a bouquet i» her hand, which she presented to the aeronaut. Blan- 
pitch that they led to serious disorders, in which many were hurt, and the lives |chard, affecting to stoop t¢ receive it, desired the soldiers to cut the cords, and 
of several endangered ; have, there ore, in order to prevent the recurrence of |at the same time that the balloon flew up with the rapidity of lightning, quiet- 
fimildar aets, decreed, that m future no Medans and Avressés, whatever in the ly slid down to the ground, where he Jay as if stunned by the fall. The Prince 
cily of without, nor any other person of what quality or condition soever, shall jrose in anger, and turning to those who sat mear him, exclaimed, ‘1 was warn- 
fight, or even mount on stilts, of appear in theay at any time whatever in any jed of the urick which this fellow intended to play us; but I could not believe 
part of the city, unless such combats be duly authori#ed by the orunicipality, that the impudent Frenchman would have audacity enough to sully his honour 
under pain of being immediately apprehended and taken to prison, to be kept |and reputation by an act offensive to a whole people.’ Then turning towards 
there on bread and water for the spice of six weeks ; revoking to this effect ail | Blanchard, who still pretended to be in a swoon, ‘I am not the dupe of your 
former edicts which may have permitted, at certain seasons of the year, the in- ‘miserable jugglery .’ he added, ‘ you shall not be lost sight of till you have 
dulgeuce in combats of this nature” Such was the condition of the latest en- jconstructed another balloon ; and if you do not go up in it, you shall be hand- 
aciments against stilt fighting in Namur at the period of the arrival, in 1774, of ied over tothe arm of justice, and lose your head like a common robber.’ Hav- 
the Archduke Maximilian, when, to do honourto the prince, it was proposed jing uttered these words, he immediately got into his casriage, and retommed 
td éntettain bim with the spectacle of one of these combats. Many difficulties to the palace. Jn the mean time the tenantless balloon soared majestically 
arose to preverit its accoriplishment, but they were finally overcome, and full, into the air, was for some time kept in view, and finally disappeared in the 
permission was obtained for the celetitation of the stilt-fight,—the last that is wor- direction of the Ardennes. Now it happened, sur ces entre faites, that a great 
thy the name. The Place St. Aubain, in front of the cathedral, was once more discussion had arisen in the little village of La Roche, in which piety and 
selected for the exhibition, and some hundreds of cart loads of sand were strewed poverty were at issue. The images of the patron saint and the Holy Virgin 
upon the pavement to soften the violence of the fell. ‘\were both in a pitiable condition as regarded costume, and the inhabitants were 
A large semi-circular enclosure was formed with posts and ropes, and two too poor to supply the wauts of each; acollection was made, but it did not 
sompanies guarded the entrance. The archduke, traveiling under the title of |realtse more than enough to purchase a robe for one. Opinions were divided, 
the Guunt of Burgaw, had arrived in Namur theevening before the combat, some declaring for the patron saint, ovhers for Our Lady ; the partisans of the 
afid had been met at the extremity of the Faubourg by the magistracy of Na- former were in the majority, and on the day of his fete he appeared, ‘ clinguant- 
niur, accompanied by thie brigades of stilters. On the foliowing day, the 31st neuzx,’ in a garment of great splendour. But scarcely had his image received 
of May, 1774, after having visited the fortifications, and dined at the palace ‘the honour due, when a wondrous object greeted the astonished eyes of the 
of the gevernor, the Prince de Gavre, he ipfoceeded with his suite to the \viliagers, by the appearance in the sky of an enormous “ yr = 
the church. 


palace of the bishop, where, from the broad balcony that overlooked the square, plendent hue, which descended directly upon the tower o 
a perfect view of the mimic fie!d of battle was obtained. The Meélans, who jit was found on examination to be compused of silk, and the inhabi- 
had assembled their forces in the Place St. Remy, were the first to arrive, and tants of La Roche were at once convinced that it was a present from the Virgin 


entered the arena by the lower part of the Place St. Aubain ; the Avresses, \to deck her image ! They acted immediately upon this impression,—the bal- 
whose muster had been made in the Place Lillon, soon made their appearance’ loon was at once cut into pieces, and aseries of robes was made that have 
et the opposite side of the square. Both bodies marched in regular order, pre. |honourably sustained the credit of the Virgin's wardrobe from that day to 


ceded by drunis and every man proudly carried his stilts over his shoulder, this.” 
while on the flanks capered a number of hobby-horses, whose business it was With this tale—somewhat less sentimental than the lost leaves from Orlando's 
to keep off the crowd. At tive o'clock in the afternoon of a splendid day the journal which the reader may have expected—we must close our recommenda- 
eeremony began. As soon as the contending parties had entered the camp, tion of Mr. Costello's book. 
the order was given for the 
each side prepared to do its devoir. he Melans were drawn up on the left | : . ; . 
hand in ; the first was composed of the brigades of the captain, the | 
volunteers of Gavre, the brewers and the boatmen ; the second of those of the | E HANDS OF T . 
porters, the men of the pen, advocates, notaries, &c., the butchers, and the | Our foreign files bring sad intelligence for the delighted readers of Mrs. 
guards. The brigades of the hussars, placed on the leit flank of the two Cgudie’s Curtain Lectures. We learn from our London papers that both 
Imes, formed the reserve. The Avresses, more numerous, were disposed) Mrs, C. and her worse half have been arrested, examined before Mr. Jar- 
in three lines—the brigades of the captain, of the hussars of Wepion, dine, of the London Police, and Mrs. Caudle committed to prison, from 
and La Plante were in the first line ; those of St. Croix, of Astalle, and which, moreover, (and this is the saddest part of the whole narrative), the 
the stone-hewers, formed the second ; and the third consisted of the mount- entreaties of her beloved and affectionate husband could not obtain for her 
aineers, the tanners, the cuirassies, and the commune of Jambes, on the the poor boon of even a temporary release. 
other side of the Meuse. The porters and tanners, who constituted the | e may remark that sundry statements have gone the rounds of the 
élite of each force, were posted in the last line. On a signal being made press, to the effect that the lady, Mrs. Caudle, had no substantive existence, 
by the governor the battle began, the foremost lines advancing with slow and /but was merely a creature of the brain; and that her lectures were never 
steady pace to the attack ; and soon the arena resounded with the rattling! actually delivered, as is alleged in the reports of these which have found 
weapons of the combatants, and many a ‘tall fellow’ measured his length on their way into the public prints. It is needless to say to those who may 
The fortune of the day was various; sometimes the party read the following report, copied from the police department of the London 


the sandy plain. 
of the Méluns, headed by their valorous chief Castaigne, seemed to be carry- Times of July 23, that nothing could be farther from the truth. 
| Itseems that Mr. and Mrs. Caudle were brought before Mr. Jardine, one 


i Il before them ; anon, the Avresses would rally, and, led to the charge 
‘lof the Justices, charged with quarreling and creating an obstruction” in 


by their captain, Godinne,drove back their impetuous assailants, It was not 
long before the sustaining lines joined in the affray, and the reserve, disdaining a public street, at the hour of two o'clock at night, the hour wnen Mrs. 
to be idle, made the melay general. The struggle was long and fierce ; and \Caudle certainly, to preserve her reputation as a ‘‘powerful public speaker,” 


voice was raised for the Boute-a-tot ; but |should have been otherwise engaged. 
refused | The case,” says the Times, had been deferred, at the request of Mr. 


the leaders, fearing the consequence in the presence of the archduke, 
to give haeneh nde the fight was ‘iatlens marked by no more fatal conse-, Caudle, who had a certificate from Mrs. Caudle’s medical attendant, alleg- 
quences than distinguished those ‘ gentle passages of arms,’ where fractured '"& that she was suffering from a sort of mental ay og ge brought on 
collar-bones and broken legs and aris rewarded the exertions of the advertur- by excessive irritability.” The Times then goes on with its account of the 
ous knights of old. The battle lasted for two hours, and then the the Mélans,| proceedings, in the words following, meme Ce? 2 f 
whose lines were completely broken, whose reserve had been put to flight, and | On this occasion Mr. Caudle ventured, in his wife’s absence, to inform his 
whose best companions had fallen before the, * clanging blows’ of their adver- worship that his good lady ** was not always an angel ;” and the proceed- 
saries, were compelled to yield to the superior numbers of the Avresses. The ings of yesterday afforded a pretty conclusive demonstration of the fact. 

stilt was raised, the drums and fifes joined in a ‘nartail strain, and the colours| Long before the case came on, Mrs. Caudle was heard haranguing her 
of Catherine of Savoy waved triumphantly over the field. When the stilt- unfortunate partner in [the waitiug-room attached to the court, it having 
fight was over, the prince was entertained by the now obsolete amusements of been found impossible to keep her quiet. On entering the dock she indig- 
the Danse des Machabées and the Jeudes Anguilles,—games always highly) nantly ordered the gavler not to lay his hands upon her, and, before any 
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witness had been examined, called upon the magistrate for permission to 
address the Court. It was quite amusing to observe the submissive but 
useless entreaties of Mr. Caudle to Mrs. Caudle, during the inquiry, to keep! 
the latter calm. 

A constable of the F division stated that he saw Mrs. Caudle, surround-| 
ed by several others, opposite a public house, having words with her hus- 
band, and, on interfering to prevent an obstruction of the way, she behaved 
with such violence towards him that he was compelled, with the assistance, 
of another policeman, to conduct her to the Bow-street station. The charge 

against Mr. Caudle was for interfering on her behalf. 

Mr. Caudle was here about to say a word, but was instantly stopped by 
Mrs. Caudle, who desired him to remain silent. Mr Caudie gave way, 
and his wife commenced, in spite of the interference of the magistrate, 

who repeatedly told her that the case for the complainant was not yet. 
finished. | 

Mrs. Caudle—But I insist on speaking before Mr. Caudle, your worship. | 

The constable said that Mrs. Caudle seemed tipsy. 

Mrs. Caudle—Tipsy ! Gracious heavens. Sir, | am a most respectable 
woman, and Mr. Caudle has been a most respectable man. It is true he 
now holds a humble situation, but there was a time when he would have 
spurned it. 

Mr Caudle—Never mind that now. 

Mrs, Caudle—Now I beg you will not interrupt me, Sir. Please your 
worship, I have suffered much, very much of late, from our reduced posi- 
tion, and on Friday night | went into Brydges street, to see if Mr. Caudle | 
wasn’t coming home, when | heard a woman ask him for half a crown that 
he owed her. Yes, Sir, half a crown, and is that a respectable thing for a_ 


married man to be found out in doing? 

Mr. Caudle again interfered. 

Mrs. Caudle—Ah you may well be ashamed of it. Well, your worship, 
of course I was excited, and I told the woman that she ought to be ashamed 
of herself; and as a respectable married woman who had been well brought’ 
up, being now at the present time under the doctor’s hands, I told Mr. Cau-; 
dle my mind, as | have a right to do, and always wi//, your worship. And 
what right has the police to interfere between man and wife. 

Mr Caudle—That’s enough, my dear, 

Mrs. Caudle—Enough, indeed ; of course it is, as you always say before | 
I have spoken a word. But I never insult any one, your worship, as Mr. 
Caudle knows, and therefore | cannot bear an insult. But, your worship, 
Mr. Caudle may speak first. 

Mr. Caudle observed that, hearing a voice which he knew to be his wife’s, 
he merely went out to see what was the matter. 

Mr. Jardine—Are the defendants known? 

Mrs. Caudle—I should think we were, Sir, and if you will allow me to 
speak, I— 

Mr. Jardine—Do be quiet, woman. 

Mrs. Caudle—Very well, Sir, I will be quiet. As you won't let me 
speak, of course I wont. But this I will say— 

Mr. Boustand, the clerk—Will you listen to the magistrate ? 

Here some respectably dressed people deposed as to the peaceable dispo- 
sition of Mr. Caudle and the respectability of Mrs. Caudle, who, it was 
stated, suffered from extreme irritability; and Mrs. Caudle requested her 
husband to show the Court a quantity of hair which she had pulled from 
her head that very day. | 

Mr. Jardine said that, however respectable Mrs. Candie might be, she, 
was evidently an inveterate talker aud a most violent woman. 

Mrs. Caudle—A violent woman! 

Mr. Boustand—Don’t interrupt the magistrate. | 

Mr. Jardine, after some further remarks, fined Mrs. Caudle £3 for as- 
saulting the police and creating a disturbance. His worship fined the hus-) 
band £1. 

Mrs. Caudle was then, with some difficulty, removed from the dock, de-' 
claring that she would destroy herself in jail, and thus-terminate her wretch-| 
ed existence. She wished Caudle good bye, for ever, and dared him to pay’ 
the fine, and thereby trustrate her intentions, at his peril. } 

We envy no man his perspicuity who can read this report and still per-| 
sist in believing Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures fictitious and unauthentic. 

The saddest part of this sad story, however, is yet tocome. The Times, 
of the 24th has the following record :— 

Mr. Francis Caudle, whose loquacious better half was committed for a 
month on Tuesday, attended to beg a mitigation of the fine, in order that 
Mrs. Caudle might be released from her present confinement. 

Mr. Jardine declined to entertain the application. 


So the delightful creature remains in dimdo. If her husband has a pro-) 
per regard for the entertainment of the public, he will share her imprison- 
ment, in order that her Lectures may not be discontinued. We eakaneiie 
expect him to pursue this course. Courier & Enquirer. 

Aliscellaneous Articles. | 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S FIRST NIGHT IN FRANCE.—* SHAMEFUL INDIFFERENCE” OF | 
CAUDLE AT THE BOULOGNE CUSTUM HOUSE. 

I suppose, Mr. Caudle, you call yourself a man? I'm sure. such men should, 
never have wives If I could have thought it possible you'd have behaved as 
you have done—andI might, if | hadnt been a forgiving creature, for you've, 
never been like auybody else—if I could only have thougat it, you'd never) 
have dragged me to foreign parts. Never! Weil, | did say to myself, if he) 
goesto France, perhaps he may catch a little politeness—but no: you began’ 
as Caudie, and as Caudle you'll end. I'm to be neglected through life, now. 
Oh yes ! I've quite given up ail thoughts of anything but wretcheduess—I've_ 
made up my mind to inisery,now. You're glad of Well, you must have 
a heart to say that. 1! declare to you, Caudle, as true as I'm an ill-used woman, 
if it wasn’t for the dear children far away in blessed England—if it wasn’t for! 
them, I'd never go back with you. No: I'd leyve you in this very place. 
Yes ; I'd go in a convent; fora lady on board told me there was plenty of 
‘emhere. I'd go and bea nun for the rest of my days. and—I see noching to 
laugh at, Mr. Caudle ; that you should be shaking the bed-things up and down 
in that way.—But you always laugh at people's feelings ; | wish you'd only, 
some yourself. I[’dbe a nun, or a Sister of Charity. Impossible? Ha, Mr.| 
Caudle, you don’t known even now what I can be when my blood’s up. You've, 

trod upon the worm long enough ; some day won't you be sorry for it? 

** Now none of your profane cryings out! You needn't talk about Heaven 

in that way : I’m sure you're the last person who ought. What I say is this. 


|forty shillings ! 


land, too! But you brought me here that I might be insulted ; you'd no other 
‘reason for dragging me from England. Ha! let me once get home, Mr. Cau- 
idle, and you may wear vour tongue out before you get me into outlandish places 
‘again. What have you done? There now ; that’s where you're so aggrava- 
iting. You behave worse than a Curk to me,—what! You wish you were 
la Turk ? Well, I think that’s a pretty wish before your lawful wife! Yes 
'—anice Turk you'd make, wouldn't you? Don’t think it 

““ What have you done? Well; it’s a good thing [ can't see you, for I’m 
‘sure you must blush. Done, indeed! Why, when the brutes searched my 
basket at the Custom House! A regular thing, is it? Then if you knew 
‘that, why did you bring me here? No man who respected his wife, would, 
And you could stand by, and see that fellow with mustachios rummage my 
\basket ; and pull out my night-cap, and rumple the borders, and—well! if 
‘you'd had the proper feelings of a husband, your blood would have boiled again. 
|But no! There you stood looking as mild as butter at the man, and never 


‘|said a word ; not when he crumpled my night-cap—it went to my heart like a 


'stab—crumpled itas if it was anv duster. J daresay if it had been Miss 
‘Prettyman’s night-cap—oh, I?don’t care about you groaning—if it had been her 
inight-cap, her bair-brush, her curl-papers, you'd have said something then. 


‘Oh, anybody with the spirit of a mau would have spoken out ifthe fellow had 


‘ihad a thousand swords at his side. Well, all I know is this : if I'd have mar- 
‘|ried somebody I could name, he wouldn’t have suffered me to be treated in 


that way, not he! 
* Now, don't hope to goto sleep Mr. Caudle, and think to silence me in 


‘that manner. I know your art, but it won’t do. It wasn't enosgh that my 


basket was turned topsy-turvy, but before I knew it, they spun me into another 


jroom, and-—How could you help that? You never tried to help it No ; al- 
though it was a foreign land, and | don’t speak French—not but what IT know 


a good deal more of it than sone peop'e who give themselves airs about it— 
though I don’t speak their nasty gibberish, still youtet them take me away, 
‘and never cared how I was ever to find you again. tn a strange country, tuo ! 
‘But I’ve no doubt that that’s what you wished: yes, you'd have been glad 
enough to have got rid of me in that cowardly manner, If I could only know 
your secret thoughts, Caudle, that’s what yeu brought me here for, to lose 


ime. And after the wife I've been to you ! 


| “* What are you cryingout! For mercy's sake? Yes; a great deal you 
‘know about mercy! Else you'd never have suffered me to be twisted into 
that room. To be searched, indeed! As if I'd anything smuggled about me. 
Well, I will say it ; after the way in which I’ve been used, if you'd the proper 
feelings of a man, you wouldo’t sleep again for six months. Well, I know 
there was nobody but women there ; but that’s nothing to do with it. I’m sure 
if I'd been taken up for picking pockets, they couldn’t have used me worse. 
To de treated so—and ‘specially by one’s own sex !—it's that that aggravates 


* And that's all you can say! What could you do? Why, break open 
the door ; I’m sure you must have heard my voice ; you shall never make me 


\|believe you couldn’: hear that. Whenever I shall sewthe strings on again, 
{can’t tell. If they cidn't turn me out like a ship ina storm, I'm a sinner! 


‘And you laughed ! Youdidn't laugh? Don't tell me ; you laugh when you 


don’t know anything about it ; but I do. 

“* And a pretty place you've brought me to. A most respectable place, I 
must say! Where the women walk about without any bonne:s to their heads, 
land the fish-girls with their bare legs—well, you don’t ca'ch me eating any 
fish while I’mhere. Why not? Why not,—do you think I'd encourage peo- 
iple of that sort ? 

“What do you say? Good night? It's no use your saying that—I can't 


to sleep so soon as you can. Especiaily witha door that has such a lock 


as thatto it. How do we know who may come in? What! Ail the locks 


jare bad in France? The more shame for you to bring me to such a place, then. 


It only shows how you value me. 

“ Well, | dare say you're tired, Z am! But then, sce what I've gone 
through. Well, we won't quarrel in a barbarous country. We won't dothat. 
Caudle, dear,—what's the French for lace? I know it, only I forget it. The 
French for lace,love? What! Dentelle? Now, you're not deceiving me ? 
You never deceived me yet? Oh! don’t saythat. There isn’t a married man 
‘in this blessed world can put his hand upon his heart in bed, and say that. 
French forlace, dear! Say it again. Dentelle? Humph! Dentelle! Good 
night, dear. Dentelle! Den—telle.” 

* | afterwards,” writes Caudle, “ found ont to my cost wherefore she en- 
quired about lace. For she went out in the morning with the landlady to buy 
a veil, giving only four pounds for what she cuuld have bought in England for 


New and Fearful mode of Execution.—A gentleman who has been 
\travelling in Europe states that a new and fearful mode of execution has 


recently been adopted by the great Mogul. The instrument and the pro- 


cess are thus described: 

** A box, each side of which is 15 foot square, is constructed of solid 
timber, about eight inches thick, dovetailed together, and braced with iron 
rods. The outside of the bottom of the box is covered with a plate of 
beaten iron, one inch in thickness. The interior is filled with perfect 
cubes of granite, weighing in the aggregate, several thousand tons. A 
machine ts erected after the manner of an ordinary pile driver,but of course 
on an enormous scale, and of tremendous strength. The mass is raised by 
means of powerful machinery, cast in Birmingham for the express pur- 
pose ; though it is to be presumed that the machinist by whom the work 
was furnished, had no idea of the horrible purpose for which it was intend- 
end. The human victim is placed upon ablock of granite, of a corres- 
ponding surface, buried in the earth immediately beneath the enormous 
mass, and likewise covered with a plate ofiron. Ata signal by the vicra- 
madack, the executioner touches a spring. The mass falls! and the vic- 
tim, crushed at once, is suddenly annihilated, and spread out like a sheet of 
pasteboard. The huge weight being again raised, the flattened body is 
withdrawn and dried in the sun. When completely prepared, it is hung 
up - we walls of a public building, there to serve as a warning to the 
multitude.” 


Remarkable Sagacity of a Horse.—In the stable which was burnt yes- 
terday afternoon, two horses were confined, one of which (a mare belong- 
ing to Mr. Hurst) was tied by a halter with her head near the spot where 
the fire orginated. After her head and eyes were scorched considerably, 
she broke the halter, leaped over a partition bar, broke open the door, es- 
capec and run tothe bake-house, giving the first alarm of fire. Itis a 
dificuit matter to remove horses from a burning stable, but 1t appears this 


Your conduct at the Custom House was shameful—cruel! And in a foreign| 


one removed herself with more than wonted sagacity. Albany Atlas 
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Moreau, ever since the campaign against Austria, the success of which he 


are rarely visited by travellers, except along those footpaths which lie across 


owed, at least in part, to the First Consul, who had given him the command of ‘mMountain-passes, and serve asthe shortest lines of communication between 


the finest army of France. Moreau was reputed the second general of the re- 
blic. In reality, nobody was mistaken in regard to his value; he was well 
nown to possess a mind of moderate powers, incapable of great combinations, 
and totally destitute of political genius. But people Isid stress on his real 
qualities of a prudent, discreet, anc vigorous general to make of him a super- 
jor commander, capable of coping with the conqueror of Italy and Egypt. Par- 
ties have a wonderful instinct for discovering the weaknesses of eminent men 
They flatter or abuse them by turns, till they have found an avenue by which 
they can penetrate to their hearts, and infuse their poisons in‘o them. T hey 
had very soon discovered the weak side of Moreau—this was vanity. While 
flattering him they had inspired him with a fatal jealousy against the First 
Consul, which was desti ed before long to prove his ruin. The females of the 
two families of Bonaparte and Moreau had quarrelled, about some of those tri- 
fles for which women dv quarrel with one another. ne members of Moreau’s 
family strove to persuade him that he ought to be the first and not the second ; 
that General Bonaparte was ill-disposed towards bim; that he sought to de- 
preciate him, and to make him play a secondary part. Moreau, who was des- 


places situated on different declivities at some distance below the snow line. 
Such persons are hasty pedestrians, and commonly do not pay much attention 
to the uperations of nature. But several of these worthy persons, who wish to 
imake themselves acquainted wita all the particular phenom-na of the works of 
‘God, have not hesitated to ascend the highest summits as far as possible, io 
lexplore these regions which appear to be the abode of horror and desolation. 
|They have no’ been diverted from their purpose, or terrified at the dangers 
which surrounded them among these enormous masses of snow and ice, on the 
edge of perpendicular precipices, and on the brink of yawning chasms many 
hundred feet in depth ; nor have they hastily withdrawn them-elves from those 
unpleasant sensations to which their budies were sunjected by the exceedingly 
rarified air which they respired at such a great elevation These sensations 
are not experienced in the vicinity of the snow line. but only when the e evation 
vf the mountain is considerably above it |! he most remarkable is the feeling 
jofexhaustion. When Lieut. “ood was on the Roof of the World in Pamia, 
'|he wished to ascertain the depth of the lake Sir i-kol, and for that purpose 

tried to make an opening in tie ice. He found that the slightest muscular 


titute of character, had listened but too willingly to these dangerous sugges- |exertion was attended with exhaustion. Half a dozen strokes with an axe 


tions. ‘The first consul, on his part, had never wronged him in any way 
whatever : on the contrary, he had loaded him with distinctions ; he had af- 
fected to speak of nim more highly than he thought, especially in reference to 
the battle of Hohenlinden, which he proclaimed in public a master piece of 


brought the workman to the ground ; and thoagh a few minutes’ respite sufficed 
|to restore the breath, anything like continued exertion was impossible. A run 
jof fifty yards at full speed made the runner gasp for breath. Indeed this ex- 
ercise produced a pain in the lungs and a general prostration of strength. which 


military art, whereas in private he considered it rather as a piece of good luck |was not got rid of for many hours Thehuman voice was sensibly affected ; 


than as a scientific and deliberate combination. But when Moreau hed once 


conversation, especially if in a loud tone, could not be kept up without ex- 


taken it into his head chat he was wronged, he would be left far behind, and|/haustion, and the pulse throbbed at a frightful rate. Saussure, when on 


with the usual promptness of his character, he began to resent these wrongs. 
One day he invited Moreau to accompany him to a review; Moreau dryly re- 
fused, that he might not be lost amidst the st«ff of the first consul, and alleged 
as an excuse that he had no saddle horse. The first consul, nettled at this 
refusal, soon returned it m kind. On one of the great festive occasions which 
were frequently occurring, all the high functionaries were invited to dine at! 
the Tuileries. Moreau was in the country, but returning the day before ov 
some business or other, he called upon Cambaceres, to speak to him on the} 
subject. The consul, who made it his incessant business to conciliate, re 
ceived Moreau with the utmost cordiality. Surprised to see him in Paris, he, 
hasteved to the first coosul, and warmly urged him to invite the commander | 
in-chief of the army of the Rhine to the grand dinner that was to take place on 
the following day. ‘* He has given meone public refusal,”’ replied the first’ 
consul, * 1 will net ran the risk of receiving a second from him.” Nothing! 
could change his determination, and on the morrow, while all the generals and! 
the high functionaries of the republic were seated in the Tuileries, at the table) 
of the first consul, Moreau revenged himself for having been neglected by go | 
ing publicly, and in plain clothes, tv dine at one of the most frequented res. 
taurants of the capital, with a party of discontented officers. ‘This circum | 
stance was much noticed, and produced a most mischievous effect. From that! 
day —that is to say, from the autumn of 1801, Generals Bonaparte and Moreau! 
manifested extreme coldness towards each other. The public was soon aware 
of it, and the hostile parties hastened to avail themselves of this oo 
They began to extol Moreau at the expense of General Bonaparte, and strove) 
to fill the hearts of both with the poison of hatred.—The Consulate and the 
Empire. 
POWER OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS TO RESIST COLD. 
Fishes, and other cold blooded animals, will survive an intense torpid ty. “The; 
fish fruze,’’ says Captain, now Sir John Franklin, in the narrative of the jour-, 
ney to the Polar Sea, “as fast as they were taken out of the nets, and in al 
short time became a solid mass of ice, and by a blow or two of a hatchet | 
were easily split open, when the intestines might be removed in one lump. If, 
in this completely frozen state, they were thawed before the fire, they re | 
covered their animation. We have seen acarp recover so far as to leap 
about with much vigour after it had been frozen for thirty six hours.” The 
celebrated Isaac Walton quotes-Gesnes for the fact of some large breams be 
ing put itoa pond, which was frozen the next winter into one mass of ice. :0 
that not one couid be found, and they were all swimming about again when 
the pond thawed in the spring,—a thing * almost as incredible,’ says the sen 
timental sinner, as Lord Byron calls him, ‘as the resurrection to an atheist.’ 
Insects easily bear torpidity from cold. In Newfoundland, Captain Buchari 
saw a frozen lake, which, 1 the evening, was ail still and frozen over, but as 
soon as the sun had dissolved the surface in the morr‘ng, it was in a state of, 
animation, owing, as appeared by close inspection, to myriads of flies let loose,, 
while many stili remained infixed and frozen round. Elis also mentions that 
a large black mass, like cog! or peat, dissolved, when thrown upon the fire, into 
acloud of musquitoes. Those insec.s which hybernate, are not thought to! 
prepare for and enter into that state solely from cold,as they do so when the 
season comes round, although the weather be as warm previously, and they 
show no disposition before this period, though the temperature chance to be as 
low as it usually is in the season of hybernation. Some animals become torpid 
on being deprived of moisture ; the most simple infusoria, rotifera, and vibrones, 
for instance A common garden snail beeomes torpid if put in a dry place, and 
may be revived at any time by the application ofa little water. Mvisture has 
revived some animalcules after a torpidi'y of 27 years. The same is true of 
some of the most simple vegetables, as mosses. The microscopic wheel ani 
mal, after remaining three or four years as a shrivelled point, capaple of being 
broken to pieces like a crystal of salt isstill recoverable by a drop of water, 
and the vibrio, or eel, of blighted corn, after 20 or 30 years. Yet electricity 
destroys their capability of resuscitation. Most vegetables become torpid i 
winter. Many lichens and mosses, dried in herbaria have, been restored 
to life, by mo.sture, after the lapse of very many years Seed. and bulbs, 
which have remained for centuries in the bowels of the earth, have sprung into. 
life on being thrown into a more congenial svil: this was shown recently, 1 
trenching for a plantation in part of Bushy Park, which had probably been un 
disturbed by the spade or plough since. and perhaps long before, the time of 
Charles the First. ‘The ground was turned up in the wiuter, and in the fol-| 
lowing summer it was covered with a profusion of the tree mignovelie, pansies 
and the wild raspberry, piants which are nowhere to be found in a wild state in. 
the neighbourhood ; * and ina plantation subsequently made at Richmond Park, 
a great quantity of the foxglove came up after some deep trenching. The 
m procumbens was lost in the Upsal gardens for 40 years, but was ac-, 
cidentally resuscitated by digging the ground it had formerly occupied ; aud al 
species of lobelia, which had been missing tor 20 years in the Amsterdam gar | 


Mount Blanc, experienced the same effects, and besides, he and his party com- 


by an ardent thirst, which could only be allayed momentarily by cold water. 

A complete indifference respecting all worldly onjects prevaded their minds, 

When Humboldt attempted to ascend the Chimborazo, and had neerly attained 

its summit, he desisted on finding that drops of blood issued from under his 

and from his eye lids.—Curiosities of Physical Geography, bu W. 
ittich. 


A Portrait.—A painter, the other day, as I am assured, in a country town, 
made a great mistake in a characteristic and it was discovered by a country 


\|farmer. It was the portrait of a lawyer—an attorney, who from humble pre- 


ensions had made a good deal of money, and enlarged thereby his pretensiors, 
but somehow or other not very much enlarged his respectability ‘o his pre- 
tensions was added that of having his portrait put up m the parlour as large as 
life. There it is, very flashy and very true,—one hand in his breast and the 
other in his small clothes pocket. It is market day; the country clients are 
called in—opinions are passed (the family present,) and all complimentary,— 
such as, ** Never saw such a likeness in the course of all my born days: as 
like un as he can stare.” ‘* Well, sure enough, there he is."’ But at last there 
was.one dissentient! ‘’Taint like—not very—no, ’taint,” said a heavy, middle 
aged farmer, with rathera dry look, too, about his mouth, anda well. All 
eyes were upon him. ‘ Not like | How not like ' moist one at the corner of his 
eye, and who knew the attorney,—say where is it not like’ ‘ Why, don’t you 
see,” said the inan, “ he has got his hand in his breeches pocket. if would be 
as like again if be had his hand in any other body's pocket!" The family por- 
trait was removed, especially as, after this, many came on pur to see it; 
the attorney was lowered a peg, and the farmer obtained the reputation of a 
connoisseur.—Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


The Bravest Man.—The history of this engraving is very curious. It 
appears that, some time ago, a clergyman of Framlingham—the Rev. Mr. 
Norcross—bequeathed by his will £500 to “the bravest man in England ;” 
(clergymen do foouish things sometimes, like the less gifted of their breth- 
ren.) This post-mortem puzzle, as may ‘vell be supposed, the executors of 
the worthy deceased found not a little difficulty in solving; and in their 
dilemma they applied to the Duke of Wellington, as a likely person to as- 
sist them in their search. At first, the Duke of course declined to inter- 
fere ; on second thoughts, however, finding that the £50 was going a beg- 
zing, he came to the rescue, and in a very characteristic manner. 

** The Duke then said (we quote from the letter-press accompanying the 
plate)—It is generaliy thought that the Battle of Waterloe was one of the 
greatest battles ever fought—such ts not my opinion—but I say nothing on 
that head. ‘The success of the Battle of Waterloo, however, turned upon 
the shutting ot the gates of Hougoumont. These gates were closed in the 
most courageous manner at the very nick of time, by the efforts of Sir James 
Macdonnel. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that Sir James is the man 
to whom you should give the £500.” 

Passing by the manifest non sequitur of the illustrious Duke’s ‘ there- 
fore,” Sir James was applied to, with an offer of the money; but he very 
properly replied as follows : 

‘**T cannot claim all the merit due to the closing of the gates of Hougou- 
mont, for Serjeant John Graham, who saw with me the importance of the 
step, rushed forward, and together we shut the gates. What I should 
therefore propose is, that the Serjeant and myself divide the legacy be- 
tween us.’ 

The executors, it seems, were “‘ delighted with the proposal, adopted it 
at once, and Serjeant Grah»m was rewarded with his share of the £500.” 
Overlooking, as we ‘villingly do, the stultifcation of the worthy divine’s 
bequest (as it constituted “‘ the bravest man” to help close a pair of gates 
wht h, if not cloxed, subjected them and their comrades to pretty certain 
jes tion), all we have to do with is the interpretation before us, of one 
ol .. most important incidents of the most important battle of modern 
times ; and in tais view of the matter we find nothing but what is admira- 
ble, both in the original design by Mr. George Jones, and the ergraving by 
Mr. Holl. The superhuman efforts of the two British heroes, in the deep 
shadows which enshroud this side of the gates, as contrasted with the ad- 
vanciag bedy of the French troops in the full sun-light on the other, are 
admiravly conceived and rendered. The engraving is executed in the best 
line manner, and the plate will form an interesting adjunct to the numerous 
illustrations of that victory, which not only changed the physical face, but 
the moral character, of Europe. 


Anecdote of Rossini.—There is extant an autograph dedication by Ros- 
sini, of a song of his own composition, which is connected with an anecdote 
worth preserving Rossini’s gastronomic tastes are well known. When 
the celebrated Careme was chef to the no less celebrated Rothschild, Ros- 
sini, who was intimate with the latter, never dined at his hotel in Paris 


den, was unexpectedly recovered in the same manner.”"—Note Book of a Nat-, 
uralist, 


without inquiring personally after the health of the :!!ustrious cuisinier. 


plained of dizziness and headache ; they lost their appetite, but was tormented - 
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Careme, on his part, responded to this predilection, by never failing to give | COERCION OF BRAZIL 
a hint to Rossini as to the particular dishes of the day’s entertainment 


House of Commons, July 31. 
which he deemed worthy equally of himself and of the distinguished guest. | The order of the day for bring ing up the report of tho Brazil Slave-trade Bill 
On Rossini’s retirement to Bologna, Careme took his loss so much to heart, having been read Mr Milner Gibson renewed his opposition to the measure : 
that it has even been supposed it hastened his death. When Rossini had) on the ground that the mere treaty stipulation could not make it the law in 
been settled at Bologna for some months, he po received a treat slave piracy, country thus sc- 

i i » words—C, e @ Ressini, and on opening it, he found it quire by mere treaty the right to punish Braz lian subjects what is onl 
y patés de gibier of which ‘he had so often! Boglish law Heasked whether any remonstrance a bill bad 
partaken with delight at the table of the great millionaire, and which Ca-| addressed to Government by the Brazilian Minister? 
reme had sent him by one of the Baron’s own couriers, Rossini was so! Sir R )BERT PEEL replied with a defence of the bi'l— 
touched by the attention, that he improvised on the spot an aria apropos to He had postponed the bill that he might maturely consider the suggestions 
the incident, and gave it to the courier to deliver to Careme ; but as the’ made on a former evening by Sir Thomas Wilde ; and he could now assure 
courier was leaving the room he called him back. ‘* Stay,” said he, “ 1 Mr. G.bson, that he had the highest authorities for saying, that under the first 
have forgotten to put my signature to it.” And he took it back, and in- \article of the convention with Brazil of 1826 this country had a right to con- 
scribed on the first page of the MS.—Rossini a Careme. ais sider the carrying on of tne slave trade by Brazilian subjects as an act of piracy. 

London Court Journal. Piracy is not merely a municipal crime, it is punishable by the law of nations ; 

eee land although Brazil has not passed any law making slave-trade piracy, she 

j i % voluntarily consented that it should be considered piracy in her subjects. In 

Imperial Parliament \October 1830, the Chevalier De Mattos addressed a note to the British Minis- 

NATIONAL DEFENCES. ter for Foreign Affairs, ia which he stated on the part of his Government, that 

: H. C. July 28. | as Brazil had forbidden the slave-trade to its subjects after the 13th of the pre- 

Viscount PALMERSTON complained of the defective state of the national | vious March, and as they were liable to punishment, in virtue of the treaty, 
defences, France has a standing army of 340.000 men, including a large force by the ordinary tribunals of the two countries, he had been directed to concert 
of Cavalry and Ar.illery, besides 1,000,000 of the National Guard, ithe of at Sierra and Rio de 
and ready for duty; a fleet equai to ours, and a steam-marine capable of}/as superfluous. e Brazilian Government also asked that slave-ships o 
transporting 30 000 men. The Channel is no longer a barrier, but steam-navi-| theirs which might have left the coast of Africa, and were not aware that the 
ation has rendered it a river passable by a steam bridge. Our relations with \conventivn had been executed, should be exempted from its operation. The 
| one are of the most amicable nature ; but questions of the greatest impor. Evgiis.: Governmeut, although averse to allow the slave-trade to continue one 
tance may rise up in any part of the globe, and this country ought not to be) hour longer than was necessary, consented that vessels which had quitted the 
accessible to a sudden attack. ‘The defence of our arsenals is defective, and cuast of Africa before the 13th March 1830, should be allowed to proceed to 
harbours of refuge are wanted. He saw a beginning made under that head by any port in Brazil without being subject to be treated as pirates on their way. 
a small sum in the votes: the amount proposed is 150,000/. But supposing On the 4th November 1829 the Brazilian Government published a proclamation 
our dockyards prefectly inaccessible and our steam vessels sufficient, Calais, incorporating ‘nc declaration in M. De Mattos’s note ; and that was sufficient 
St. Malo, Cherbourg, and Dunkirk are within a few hours’ passage of our proof that the brazilian Government knew that their vessels were liable to be 
coasts. and there would be great difficulty in sending steamers 1m such na. ‘rected as pirates if found at sea after the 13th March 1830. The treaty went 
bers as to prevent a landing. What then is the state of the internal garrisc’ | muci further than it was proposed to enforce it ; the treaty authorized pro- 
nel Islands, and 20,000 in Ireland. It wou necessary to recruit the army He could not allow the protest of the Brazilian Minister against the presen 
and ballot for the militia. The established and constitutional remedy for that’ bill to be a reason for delaying it: nor could he produce the protest without 


state of things is at once to summon the regular militia. He understood that, 
Government did not medn todo so. He saw by former years, that the ex- 
pense of a ballot for the militia, which give about 50,000 men, was 40.000/.. 
and the cost of training was 90,000/. ‘Those are considerable sums, no donbt,; 
but we have a war tax in time of peace ; and for Heaven’s sake let us have 
those precautions which would save 4s from the expenses of actual war. Gov 
ernments are apt to consider it their first duty to secure a Parliamentary ma- 
jority, and indeed wiihout it they could not exist ; but it is not enough to 
scramble through the debates, or evento bring in good measures—if your shores 
are not protected, all your legislation will be vain. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL believed Lord Palmersion'’s impression as to the de. 
fenceless state of the country to be quite erroneous ; but it would be indiscreet to 
state the grounds of thatbelief Nothing could be so unwise as to encourage 

arties in other countries,—(a small minority, he trusted,) who may be bent on 
ostilities with this— 

“ So far from concurring in the opinion of the noble Lord, I believe that in case 
there should be a necessity imposed on this country of resorting to hostilities 
there never was a period when such a demonstration as would then be called 
forth has been made; the Sovereign, supported and encouraged by almost the 
unanimous voice of the people, beiog determined in a just cause to make ef- 
forts worthy of the ancient character of this country. (Cheers.) I hava a 
strong opinion that upon that head we have nothing to fear. I think it is hard- 
ly possible to estimate what will be seen to be the dormant energy of this 
country if a just cause should call it forth ”’ 

Nevertheless, it would be unwise torely altogether on appearances, which 
might leave us to sudden and precipitate efforts on emergency. He trusted. 
that France would preserve friendly relations with us, and would see how her! 
own prosperity depends on peace— 

** But, Sir, 1 must own that J am rather surprised at the noble Lord's exces 
sive apprehensions on this subject ; because the noble Lord was in office for a 
period of ten years, and I venture to say that this country is in a better state 
with respect to the means of repelling aggression than she was at that time.' 
Did the noble Lord see Fraoce expend the sum of fifteen millions sterling upon, 
the fortifications of Paris, and issue an order increasing the army suddenly to 
the extent of 100.000 men! And doesthe noble Lord think that this country 


now stands in the same position with respect to France as it did in 1841 ;/| 


There was no militia-ballut at that period; There was not nearly the same 
amount of military force that there is at present ; and I very much doubt whe- 
ther there was as many sail of the line.” 

As to the doekyards and harbours, while further improvements are daily go 
ing on, it would be unwi-e hastily to lay out money, lest it shovld be throwu 
away. For the Navy and Ordnance, however, he had proposed an addition of 
1,100,000/. He hoped that this country never would depart from its policy of 
being strong as anaval power, and that it never would enter into competition 
with foreign countries, as a military power. He admitted that the military 
force is not now sufficient to meet, with due economy, all demands that might 
arise; bu' the people of this country would not be satisfied with a standing 
army of 100.000 or 200 000 men within our own land. And there is the force 
of 50,000 veteran pensioners of the Army and Marines, liable to be called out. 
and inured toservice With respects to the ballot for the Militia, the law is 
only suspended, and Ministers could enforca it ifnecessary. It is to be doubted 
whether the existing militia laws wre qvite suited to the present state of society 
and whetherthey might not undergo some use‘ul alterations. He would not 
enter into further explanations; contenting himself with saying that Lord 
Palmerston’s impression as to the d: fenceless state of the country was totally at 
variance with his own. Government would without scruple ask for whatever 
the pubtic service might require. With respect to the harbours of refuge, this 
is the first year that any proposal has been made: the vote is purposely small, 
and he hoped they would not be driven forward too fast; no hing could be 
more important than that they should take the best opinions as to the proper 
mode of securing the object 

Viscount PALMER» ON having said a few more words about the “ steam- 
bridge,” Sir Robert Peel said, he thought that the demonstration which he could 
make of a steam navy was one which would surprise the world; and as the 
noble Lord had spoken of steam bridges, he would remind him that there were 


two parties who could play at making them. 


ithe answer to it. He hoped, however, that Brazil, by adhering to the mutual 
jright of search as Portugal had done,would very svon enable the British Parlia- 
ment to repeal this bfll. 

Mr. HUTT feared that this measure was not founded on the basis of right 
and justice. Itappeared to him to proceed a little too far and a little too 
fast. Suppose it should be decided by the Brazilians that the true construc- 
tion of the treaty was, that British subjects should be trusted as pirates, and 
\dealt with by the Brazilian law : what would not the consequence be of such 
a mistake ? 

The report was received. 

GREECE. 
House of Lords, Joly 31. 

Lord BEAUMONT again denounced the system of brigandage perpetrated 
by Grecian soldiers on the Turkish frontier, which still coatinges. It was un- 
‘derstood that Lord Aberdeen had demanded the recall of the commander, Va- 
Jentza ; yethe was still in command upon the frontier. The German papers 
assert that Lord Aberdeen approved of the po icy of Coletti, aud had with- 
drawn altogether fromfany interierencefin that quarter ; allowing the Greek Go- 
vernment to pursue its Own course, and to ask advice of the French Consul, 
instead of Sir Edmund Lyons Lord Beaumont hoped that the Foreign Se- 
icretary would be so explicit as to prevent misrepresentation, or the use of his 
name in supporting the present state of things. He concluded by asking the 
following questions— 

Was the Government here at home—the Foreign Office—informed of tha 
state of the frontier between Turkey and Greece? and if they had received 
information of the state of that frontier, had they given any instructions to Sir 
‘Edmund Lyons to call upon the Greek Government to remove Velentza from 
ithe command of the Grees frontier! and if so, had they received information 
that that order had been issued ? 

The Earl of ABERDEEN admitted that the peculiar relation between this 
‘couutry and Greece, a state which this country with France and Russia 
jereated, would justify interference ; and he did not feel himself precluded 
‘from giving sucn counsel and advice as might tend to remedy those disorders ; 
iene he did not feel called upon to give any opinion as to the government of 
Coletti— 

“* Itgis not my province to give opinion as to the conduct of the minister of 
a foreign state. Lbave given my advice when I thought it would be useful, 
and I hope such advice as will not be without its weight. With respect to 
the proceeding on the frontier, 1 must repeat that there have been gross ex- 
‘aggerauions. Unfortuately, that frontier is inhabited by races of men who are 
|impertectly civilized ; and I am afraid, if it be true. as it was said of the Cre- 
‘tans, that they were always liars, that part of Greece has always been inhabi- 
‘ted by men of whom it may be said that they have been more or less robbers— 
that itis arobber population. And, unfortunetely too, the act is not regarded 
un the same light asin more civilized countries ; it is looked upon as a species 
of war, as a kind of legal warfare. I do not deny that they have been severe- 
ly dealt with by the Turkish Government ; but very properly ; they have rich- 
ly deserved what they met with What does the Greek Government propose 
to gain by it? They must be desirous of removing an overwhelming Torkish 
force from their frontier, and it has been said over and over again that there is 
oo real cause for such an assembly : but that, without any military force, they 
should endeavour to provoke hostilities on the part of the Turkish empire, is 
perfectly preposterous, coupled too with the declaration of the three Protecti 
Powers, that they would not permit aggression by Greece against Turkey. 
there is such aplace as a Bedlam in Greece, that would be the place fur Co- 
letti ifhe really does engage in such proceedings as the noble Lord sugges s. 
But it is impossible. 

W ith respect to Valentza, also, there had been much misrepresentation— 

‘“* That person,—though it might perhaps have been desirable not to employ 
him at all, at the same time it is very difficult forthe Greek Government to 
satisfy the claims made upon them, and they might have thought it necessary 
to give this man empl yment,—that person, though appointed to command on 
that frontier has not a large force. What is the force he commands, which is 
‘supposed to inspire terror into the Turkish empire? Why, eighteen men ; 
ithey are not soldiers, but a species of local, or provincial guards, And the 


frontier happens to be his own home ; forhe has a small farm there, which he 


‘ 

| 
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cultivates. “Tt happens that this man does command on this frontier ; but that 
this is calculated to inspire any uneasiness is without foundation.” 


Lord Beaumont had said that English influence has sunk at Athens, and 


that the French influence predominates there— ‘ 

[am quite surprised thatthe noble Lord, who must know something of 
the East, should ever have lent countenamce to these newspaper reports. 
Suppose it were admitted that the Greek Minister had connected himself with 
the French Minister, and acted by his advice, can that affect English interests ? 
Our treaty gives us all we desire or require ; and it is 


Joa that the 
French Minister can hurt a hair of an English subject's without his ob |; 
Our influence 


taining redress. What is the meaning of influence being lost 1 
depends upon our acknowledged power—upon the interests of the Govern- 
ment—upon the credit, probity, and integrity of our merchants ; and, again, 
do not ten Englishmen go to Greece for one of any other nation! It is our own 
fault, therefore, if we do not derive from the visits of English travellers greater 
advanteges than other nations from theirs. These are the real sources of in 


fluence ; and I defy Coletti or the French Minister, if they would, to weaken, || 


much less to destroy, Eng'ish influence in Greece, in the only way in which 
we ought tohave influence I do not find any diminution of English influence in 
the East ; quite the contrary : but I regret the course of parties in Greece, and 
I wish that, instead of endeavouring to create what they call an English par- 


| Bey had just received both the declaration of war and the news of hostilities 

| paving already commenced on the frontiers of the two states. 

| The Poet Campbell.—Sir Robert Peel has appointed Mr. Archibald Camp- 

bell, nephew of the poet, to an office in the Customs, as a token of respect for 

‘the memory of Mr. Campball—Globe. 

| The Grand Junction Railway Company have reported the gross income for 

ithe last half vear at £226,326. The returns show over last year a total in- 

icrease of £30,000. A dividend was declared at the rate of 5 per cent. for the 

‘half year. 

__ Extensive preparations for the visit of Queen Victoria, are in progress at 

|{Coblenis. The Augsburg Gazette states that there is to be a complete diplo- 

| matic “per on the occasion of the meeting between the Queen of England 

‘and the King of Prussia, as France, Russia, and Austria will send representa- 

there. 

Ls Letters from Rome state the health of the Pope to be such as to create some 
arm. 


Quesec.—In a Committee of the whole House, on Thursday, Mr. Goulburn 
jmoved the following resolution: which was seconded by Mr. Hawes, gener- 
ally supported, and carried uvanimously—‘ That an humble address be pre- 
sented to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty will be graciously ask to: 


ty, or a Russian party, they would think of creating a Greek party that ought) \direct that a sum, not exceeding 20,000/., be applied to the relief of the suf- 


to be created.” 
Lord Beaumont hoped that Lord Aberdeen's present speech wsuld have a 
happier effect than that of the other ; and he thought it would. 


foreign Summarp. 


The war between the Bar and the Press continues, and even extends. 1 
barristers of the Western Circuit have resolved to exclude from their society 
all members of tLe bar reporting for the newspapers ; anp as there is no pre- 
text for this aggression like that which the Times afforded to the Oxford Cir- 
cuit bar, the morning papers have resolved to resent it by omitting the names 
of all the barristers employed on the Oxford and Western Circuits. 

THE PRESS AND THE BAR. 
The bar bars the press from its travelling mess, 
The press from the press bars the bar ; 
Which shall first be in need, the unfed or unfee’d— 
Those who are not in case, or who are? 

Mr. J. Doublebay has restored the Portland vase in so masterly a manner 
that it would defy the most critical to detect where the vase had been injured. 
It is hereafter to be kept out of harm's way. 

A.M. Martenez, of Paris, states that he has discovered the meaus of carry- 
ing on the daguerreotype process ona gigantic scale. He can, he says, da- 

uereotype an entire panorama, embracing 150 degrees ! His process consists 
in curving the metallic plate, and causing the lens which reflects the landscape 
to turn by clock-work. The lens, in turning, passes over on one side the 
whole space to be daguerreotype, and on the other side moves the refracted 
luminous come to the plate, to which the objects are successively conveyed 
—Mechanics’ Magazine. 

A curious phenomenon has been observed for some time past at Durham 
Carbureted hydrogen, or coal-gas, has risen in considerable quantities from 
the bed of the river near Framwellyate Bridge, doubtless from the state of coa 
beneath. A trial is to be made of collecting it for the purpose of lighting 
the bridge, . 


Mr. Lucas, the Under-Secretary for }reland, has resigned in consequence of | 
ill health. Mr. Pennefather, son of the Chief Justice, has been appoited to} not later than on Saturday next. 


succeed Mr. Lucas. 

The Dublin Gazette of Friday announced that John Earl of Ere, had been 
chosen a representative Peer of Ireland, in the room of John Baron Car- 
berry. 

The London Times of the 4th has the following paragraph : 

The new American Minister.—The.Hon Louis M’Lane, the new American 
Minister at this Court, has arrived at Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley square. Mr. 


M’Lane was favorably known here as Minister, 15 years ago, and his being) | 


selected at this important juncture will, it is hoped, be found beneficial to the 
interests of both conntries. The fact of his having filled the two highest offi 

ces of the state (if we except the Presideney) attests the bigh opinion enter- 
tained of him in his own country. 

Paris papers of the latest dates express apprehensions af another outbreak in 
Switzerland. Great excitemen has been caused by the murder of M Leu, of 
Ebersol, the leader of the Jesuit party in Lucerne, who was found dead in his 
bed, deprived of life by apistol shot Jt has been ascertained, however, that 
the crime was perpetrated by a laborer who had been in his employ, and who 
had borrowed money from his master. A demand for its repayment led to the 
commission of the bloody deed. The murderer has been apprehended. 

Snow in July. —On Tuesday morning the surface of country between Ban- 
gor and Bethesda, for an extent of ten miles at least, was covered with snow 
to the depth of three inches and upwards—Chester Chronicle. 

The Madras Record notices the arrival there of 29 thugs, fettered and hand- 
cuffed, to await their transportation. 

Advice from Beyrout bearing the date of the 12th of July, announce that the 
affairs of the Lebanon were more satisfactory ; hostilities had ceased, and it 
was expected that an arrangement would be gome to suitable to the present 
state of that country. 

A terrible and most disastrous collision occurred on the Black Sea on the 
night of the Lith of July. Two Turkish steamers, the Scutari and the Tidjah, 
Tet, came in collision. The latter was struck between the forerigging and the 


ferers by the late calamitous fires at Quebec ; and assuring her Majesty that 
this House will make good the same.”’ 


Inpia anv Cutns.—The over-land mail brings intelligence from Bombay 
the 20th June; but the Indian advices are destitute of novelty, all having 
‘been anticipated by the last Calcutta mail. 

The latest date from China is the 6th May. The British troops had been 


The| Withdrawn from Kolungsoo, in accordance with the terms of our treaty, on the 


23d March ; and the Chinese had taken possession. 
. A strange occurrence had taken place. An English merchant having built 
ja vessel of seventy tons, gave the command of it to a Chinese Fowqua, to ena- 
ble him to levy a species of black mail on the native smuggling boats engaged! 
in the opium trade. Suspicions were excited ; Fowqua was seized by the Chir 
‘nese authorities and tortured, and he denounced a hundred persons as being 
‘implicated in the enterprise. 

he Hong-khong Register reports a remarkable mutiny on board the schooner 
Ariel, on the voyage from Amoy for Victoria, with 100,000 dollars in specie. 
‘Mr. Macfarlane, the commander, was called up at night by Mr. Wilkinson, the 
‘mate; and goimg on deck, he found the schooner in possession of the mate and 


They spared his life, and were about to imprison him in the hold ; but, as an: 
indulgence, he was confined in his own cabin. A Chinese servant, however, 

jtold hun that the Manilla men who formed the crew were still faithful : he 
communicated with them next niglt, they released him, and they all attacked 

‘the mutineers. The fight was soon over; the mate being kuocked down with 

a rammer and also cut with knives. The gunner took refuge in the cabin ; 

‘raising the hatch which covered the magazine, and dhoctonel to blow up the 

‘ship Mr. Macfarlane had by this time got possession of a fowling piece, one 

barrel of which was loaded : with it he fired, and wounded the gunner in the 
thigh. The wretch cried out for mercy, but still threatened to blow up the 
jship. A lasso was got ready and thrown over his head, and thus the crew: 
hauled him on deck and secured him. The mate died of his wounds. The 
——— taken to Hong-kong, examined before a Magistrate, and committed 
jor tra 


We believe we may now confidently state that Parliament will be prorogued’ 
If by any exertion the business of the ses-- 
siou can be despatched before, the prorogation will take place on Thursday the: 
‘7th instant. Her Majesty will, it is expected, embark upou her Continental 

tour in the evenieg of the same day, whether the House be dismissed on Thurs-- 
day or Saturday. 


Last night's Gazette contained the forinal announcement, that “ her Majesty: 
bas been pleased to appoint General his Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 
G C.B., to be a Field Marshal in the Army.”’ 

The Gazette also contained this notice— 

* Admiralty, Ist Augus&. 

“ Parliament having granted money for the purpose of covering the ex- 
pense of providing retirement to 300 Captains of the Royal Navy who shall’ 
‘be above the of age fifty-five, or in some instances above the age of fifty, on 
ithe following principle, viz :— 
| ‘ That those Captains who shall be at present, or who shall come in turn 
‘to be on the Half-yay List of 14s. 6d a day, and shall be above the afore- 
said ages, may be placed on the Retired List at £1 a day, with the desig- 
nation of Rear-Admiral; and their widows to be entitled to pensions of 
a year. 
| * Those Captains who shall be at present, or when they would come in 
turn to be on the Half-pay List of 12s. 6d. a day, may be placed on the 
\Retired List at 18s. a day, to be increased to £1 a day, and to have the 
advantages of the preceding clause when they would come in turn to re- 
ceive the Ids. 6d. on the Effective List; and should they die while on the 
[1Ss. list, their widows to be entitled to £:10 a year. 
| “ Those Captains who shall be now on the Half-pay List of 10s. 6d. a 
day may be placed on the Retired List at 16s. a day, to be increased to the: 
foregoing scales and ee as they would have respectively come in 
turn to have received the higher rates of half-pay aforesaid on the Effective 
||List ; and in the event of their death while on this 16s. list, their widows 
\\also to be entitled to £110 a year. 
|| ‘My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty deem it right to give this 
, public notice hereof, and to direct such Captains as shall be desirous of 


engine, with a tremendous shock, and in the hurry of the moment, ignorant | eing placed on the Retired List on the terms stated to send in their names, 


which vessel wsuld sink, it was proposed to lash both together. This was not 
done, however, and the Tidjahret, dropping a mile astern, soon began to sink. 
Little could be done tofrescuejthe passengers, of whom one hundred and thirty 
five perished! About seventy swam to the Scutari and were saved. 


A cabinet order of the e of Prussia decides that cousidering the number | 
ish 


of seceders from the Rom hurch is greatly increased, the use of the Pro- 

testant Churches may be granted them for the performance of divine worship. 

Several collisions have recently occurred on the English railways, but by none 
of = has an bee des life been Bey of Tunis. 

Bey of i has declared war against the unis. letter 

from the latter place, dated the evening of the 9th inst. announces that the 


wiry he their respective ages, to me, for their Lordships’ information, 
prior to the Ist of October next; on which day the increased rates will 
commence, should a sufficient number prove te be desirious of availing 
themselves of this offer. 

* Those officers who possess good-service pensions, and who decide on 
accepting the retirement, will be allowed to retain such pension uatil they 
would have come in turn to be placed on the Flag-officers List had they 
continued on the Effective List. 


who may be desirous of accepting this retirement, will not be excluded in 
nsequence of not sending 
. B. Hamutron.” 


jgunner, who had mutinied. They asked Mr. Macfarlane to join them, appa-. 
lrently with the view of setting up as pirates. At the risk of his life be refused’. 


* Such np pare as may be out of Europe on service or otherwise, and | 
ir application mn, to the 1st October next. — 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1845. 


Devivery or ovr Presentation PLate.—We are happy to announce that 
our new Plate of * Sir Walter Scott in his Study at Abbotsford” is now ready 
for delivery. Inthe couse of the ensuing week we shall be able to get it 
into the hands of the greater number of our Town Subscribers. Our friends 
in the country will receive it with all possible dispatch, and as our travelling 
agents are now well provided’ with copies they will deliver them in and near 
the line of their routes in a safe and perfect condition. 

We beg to remind our friends that our plate is executed in the highest order 
and most expensive style of Engraving, that is, in Line manner, and that too 
with a care and delicacy which we believe cannot be surpassed in this coun- 
try ; we flatter ourselves it will shortly be found an approved decoration of the 
apartments of those who shall possess it. 


By the Steam Packet Hibernia we have received our files to the 5th inst. 
The intelligence is very barren indeed. 

Parliament would be prorogued probably on the 7th inst., or, if not ther. 
positively on the 9th, and it was the intention of the Queen and the Prince Con- 
sort to depart immediately for the continent on their proposed visit to the King 
Prussia. 


The weather had not yet given decided indications whereby the condition; 


and quality of the agricultural crops could be calculated upon. Trade was 
continuing brisk and cotton in steady demand though at a nominally reduced 
rate. 

In the occasional parliamentary vacancies the ministerial party have exceed- 
ingly up-hill work, and on the whole are rather losing than gaining numerical 
strength. 

The English Government seemed resolved te put an end to half measures 
with regard to the Slave trade in Brazil, and have adopted the determination 
of treating all Brazilian slave vessels as Pirates. This, if faithfully and 
effectually persevered in will shortly bring the matter of this hateful traffic to 
an issue. 

We rejoice to perceive that the munificent sum of £20,000 has been grant- 
ed from the Home Government towards the relief of the distressed sufferers 
by fire at Quebec. Under such a sanction we have not a doubt that the afflu- 
ent and the benevolent in Great Britian will make the sum up to three fourths 
of a million of dollars, for when did British benevolence sleep over accounts 
of misfortune and distress. 

The latest return of the Repeal Rent was £338 ; a sad falling off. 

We have hardly ceased hailing the rapid passage of the Cambria, when we 
have renewed rejoicings in that of the Hibernia, which reached Boston in 
something short of 12 days ; and we are well convinced that the Great Britain 
will make her passage from here to Liverpool within a period which will as- 
tonish certain unbelievers in her powers. It was perfectly right to conduct 
through her first trip across the ocean with care, and to be vigilant and trying 
as to her qualities and capabilities. Of this none is better aware, or has taken 
more frequently opportunities than Capt. Hosken, and whilst he will be true 
to his responsibility in the care of life and property, he will also be true to the 
character of the noble vessel in his charge. 

But it is not only in sea-going Steamers that increased speed consistent with 
safety and convenience is effected. We have recently had personal experience 
of these improvements in a North River steamer. Having occasion to visit 
Albany on Monday last,we adventitiously stepped on board the Niagara,a large 
and most commodious vessel commanded by Capt. Degroot. This vessel made 
the entire passage from the wharf at New York to that at Albany in precisely 
eight hours, making in the course of her passage no fewer than six landings 
To be sure these last-mentioned were effected with surprising despatch, but 
they did their business ; the time of the Niagara’s being under way was pre- 
cisely 7 hours 444 minutes, which is nearly 19 miles per hour on the average. 
It is but justice to add that she is remarkably easy in her motion, and her pro 
menades are exceedingly pleasant and spacious. 

The Oregon Question appears to occupy the public mind in England to a 
greater extent than has been generally anticipated. Not within the walls of 
Parliament it is true, for the two great bodies there having once mooted the 
question snd received their answer from the responsible ministers of the crown, 
they quietly wait for results till the proper time, without bandying the subject 
about as if it was a foot-ball or other plaything of the hour. Not so out of 
doors; the inquisitive, the sensitive, the enthusiastic, and the reflecting are en- 
gaging themselves in the discussion, seeking authorities, comparing evidence 
deducing opinions, and bringing them into collision with those of other inquirers. 
Some have appeared in distinct pamphlets, others have formed important arti- 
cles in periodical publications. Of the latter, there are two which are making 
some noise in the world, and we have commenced to day that which has our de- 
cided preference, taken from the latest Edinburgh Review. 

The writer of this cool, dispassionate, and very able article, commences by 


giving a brief geographical and topographical account of North West America,| 


which we well remember to have seen delineated on the maps so lately as in 
our school-boyhood as Terra Incoenita Boreatis—so little was it in those 


—— 


days a section of the globe likely to cause either strife or litigation. —He de- 


scribes the impracticability of its cultivation, the numerous lets and hindrances 
against improvement, the gradual advances of the hunter and fur-m erchant— 
the only persons likely to glean any advantage from such a country ; the form- 
ation of the Hudsons Bay Company, the cession of Canada to the British Crown, 
the formation of the North Wesi Company, the gradual internal explorations 
‘reaching from Montreal to the shores of the Pacific, the formation of settle- 
ments, and their present condition. He then proceeds to consider the abstract 
question of sovereignty over new!y discovered countries, glances at such as are 
founded on Discovery, on Settlement, on Contiguity, on Treaty, and on Pre- 
scription. With Vattel before him—that acknowledged authority on the Law 
of Nations—he defines and illustrates his definitions on those points, without 
making particular application of them to the present question; and having 
gone through all this preliminary course he now directs attention to the case of 
the Oregon, and the existing controversy thereon. 

The writer now examines the claims both of Great Britain and of the United 
States, under the several heads just mentioned, finds eact. party to possess 
something of the requisites for forming aclaim, but in neither, an absolnte in- 
disputably paramount right. He believes the British side of the question tobe 
the stronger, but, waiving that, he insists that she should at least be believed 
when she says that such is her conviction, whilst he admits that a similar con- 
jcession should be made to the United States when jhey advance a similar as- 
sertion. In sucha state of things, the writer considers that “ the obvious course 
is to refer the whole question to arbitration.”’ And this is both reasonable and 
necessary, in order to close the controversy between two great and honorable 
powers, neither of whom are presumed to be attempting to obtain more than 
right, and both of whom may thus, and only thus, get quit of the difficulty 
without compromise of their honour, dignity, good faith, and truth. 

The other article on this subject, to which we have alluded, is found in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, and has recently been republished in the columns of 
a contemporary journal. {it abounds more in facts and less in reasoning than 
the one we give, and it is written in a more petulant, supercilious, and con- 
temptuous spirit than either the subject requires, or than the circumstances will 
juetify. It is too much like publications on the subject which it affects to con- 


jdemn, it is calculated rather to irritate than to conciliate, and much more likely 


to shut out convictions than to persuade. 


HATCHING BY ARTIFICIAL HRAT.—It cannot be denied that the Utilitarian 


|school, though somewhat overrated, and sadly deficient in its effect on the mo- 


ral sympathies, is continually eliciting new and important modes of contributing 
to human comfort, convenience, and temporal advantages. Time was when 
steam was considered only as an excretory ebullition of fluid mattter arrived at 
a given heat, and it was thought advisable to get rid of it with as little incon- 


|venience as possible ; but time and experience have taught mankind to condense 


it, to restrain it, to command it, to make it minister to almost every description 
of mechanical force, to convey us through the air, or across the great waters, 
lor over the whole extent of countries ; it is compelled to spin, to weave, to 
grind, to sew, to perform the greater number of domestic operations for us; it 
is commanded to warm our houses with an equal temperature, and among other 
wonders of the present age, it now does the duty of incubation, better even 
than the parent fow! whose natural instinct should, one would at first suppose, 
make her the most perfeet in operations of that description. 

We were led into this train of thought a few days ago, when, escaping from 
tke heat and feetor of the city, we sought a temporary relief from our sedentary 
occupation, by rambling upon the high grounds, and among the delightful scenes 
of Weehawken, near the Jersey shores of the Hudson, we unexpectedly saw a 
series of buildings the probable use of which we could not at first guess at. 
Drawing near, our ears were presently assailed by the rather unmusical noise of 
the cackling of ducks of juvenile voice, and, looking in the direction from 
which the sound proceeded, beheld a goodly piece of water, with an island in 
the midst, and thousands of ducklings and draklings disporting thereon; they 
were of multifarious species, colours, and sizes, but not a duck or a drake of 
mature age was visible. After a brief survey at this, passing onwards still to- 
wards the buildings, another juvenile concert began to make itself heard, and 
gradually obtained predominance, reminding us, after a fashion, of the two bands 
which played alternately at St. James’ in London, during the ceremony of re- 
lieving guard. This latter consisted of chirping, in graver or more acute tones, 
and it was produced by some thousands of chickens, of every breed, plumage, 
and size—but not one parent fowl among them. 

We began now to entertain certain indistinct notions that we had approached 
one of those modern establishments, at which, improving upon the first sup- 
plied by Egyptian usage, domestic fowls were hatched by artificial means ;— 
and such indeed was the fact. Here were thousands of ducks and chickens, 
some few goslings, and some few turkey-poults, brought into active existence, 
aod ultimately for the sustenance of man, their master, by the agency of steam, 
and the experience and judgment of human reason. Messrs. Cantilo and Burnes 
have been located at Weehawken, as we understand, about three years, and 
have been largely supplying the poultry market of New York, with sumptuary 
articles of a very superior quality, at a remarkably reduced price. 

We were received very politely by the proprietors, and were shown through 
the premises. There was no mystification as to the process, or the details of 
the incubation, Mr. Cantilo very candidly stated that they bought al/ the eggs, 
and were themselves the judges of their freshness and age ; that the produce 
averaged about 92 to 96 per cent of the eggs put into the ovens ; that they fed 
the infant progeny almost entirely on corn meal,—as indeed we abundantly saw, 
all fresh, sweet and good—and that a little hard grain was all that was neces- 


Jeary to make the birds fit for market ; that they kept not any old fowls at all, 
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so that there was not the least chance of the usual diseases or inconveniences! that redress or explanation whieh the subject may demand ; but in the mean 


and fully convinced of its utility, economy, and the superior goodness of the 
sustenance afforded by this means. 


ainongst them ; and, in short, we left the place in admiration of the enterprise, time, the press should leave idle clamour and vapouring alone. 


{ Among the most fruitful subjects for remark and invective on the part o 
\those of our contemporaries to whom we allude, are the ascendancy and over- 


The process of artificial incubation is suspended duriug the hottest part o _ whelming influence of England in the East ; which are cited for the pur, se of 


the summer, but we received a pressing invitation to revisit the premises to- 
wards the close of September, when the ovens will be in full operation, and 
when all the different advances will be visible ; of this we shall certainly avail 
ourselves, and if the matter proves in our opinion, acceptable to the public, we 
shall speak of this again at a future day. 


The intelligence concerning Mexican affairs weats a very billigerent 
aspect, and indeed half as much issued from a bureau of State in Europe or in 
the United States would denote beyond a doubt that hostilities were about to 
be commenced ; but in the Mexican case the sound rings hollow, and we can 
by no means persuade ourselves that it is more than vox et preterea nilul. 
That unhappy and distracted Republic should be the very last, in abstract rea- 
soning, to exclaim against the step which has been taken by Texas ; for what 
is she, even together with Texas? She is a branch forcibly dissevered from 
the parent stem of Spain. She has been wrangled for, fought for, denounced 
and successfully separated and emancipated ‘rom the condition of a colony : 


she has obtained a name among the list of na.vus, she has forcibly acquired) 


the right to govern herself, although to this hour she is considered a rebel to 
her ancient government, which only lets her alone because she 1s unable Lo bring 
her back to obedience. 

Now is not Spain with regard to Mexico the antetype of Mexico with re- 
gard to Texas! Precisely so, and not only in the general but in nearly all 
the particular features. Spain misgoverned Mexico, and misgoverned herself 
also so greatly, that when the colony rose to redress itself and to assume na- 


exhibiting, what is termed the grasping and predatory policy of that power 
We are not the blind advocates of a monarchical form of government in the 
abstract, nor are we disposed to decry that form of government to which so 
large a portion of the people of Europe, and even of this continent, are attached ; 
—and while we respect and appreciate the republican principles of the consti- 
tution under which we live, are not desirous of seeing the range of freedom. 
| increased in either hsmisphere, by an aggressive policy or at the point of the 
bayonet. Still, if—as we believe is the case in the East Indies—a better mode 
of government can only be introduced by conquest,—if a people can be rendered 
‘more moral or more happy through its means,—if for lawless vivlence and 
plunder, can be substituted domestic security and peace,with public tranquillity 

and contentment ; it may be that England in the East, as we trust may be the 
case with the United States in the Western hemisphere, by a more peaceful 

course, may be carrying into effect the benevolent designs of Providence, when 
extending the blessings of civilization, good morals, aud order, to a large and 

interesting portion of the human family. 

We happened a few days since to take up the review of a work recently 
published by Col. Sleeman, who during several years filled an official station in 
‘India, and who although a military man, is opposed to any farther conquests 
being made in that country,—not because the mild sway of the British govern- 
ment bas been otherwise than benefieial there, for ‘10 man” says the reviewer, 
‘cap be more thoroughly convinced that it is the source of innumerable bless- 
ings to the people of India, and the bestsystem they have ever known; but 
‘by having the remaining independent states under their native chiefs, to form 


tional rights, the mother country was tov much enfeebled by its own distrac- 
tions to reduce her to obedience. In like manner the colony,now became a repub- 
lic, not being in a condition to enjoy properly the liberty it had achieved, aie 
into distractions which have rent her in pieces, Jestroyed her internal ep 
and her external credit ; she was so much engaged in insurrection at her very 
heart, that she could not attend to the welfare of her extremes, and Texas 

which might and ought to have been one of the most valuable parts of her pos- 
sessions, was left to defend itself—as it could. 

It was not to be expected that the leaven so widely spread throughout the 
western world as to obtain for the American continent the sobriquet of “ the 
World of Republics,” was lying dead in Texas ; no, examples on every side 
were too rife to allow the principle to become extinct in so large a section. 
Up rose Texas and virtually said to Medico. ** you can neither govern us, assist 
us, nor protect us ; we therefore bid you . arewell, and we shall do the best we 
can for ourselves.” She has done so, and the primcipal nations of the earth 
have acknowledged and approved the act. She has done so, with the example 
of her parent before her. With what face then can Mexico appeal to the world 
against her emancipated province t None, and if she quarrel on the subject, 
she will have to quarrel sfngle handed. 

But weak as the cause of Mexico is, she has herself weakened it to imbe- 
cility. She has even offered to acknowledge the independence of Texas, if 
the jatter would continue a distinct country. It is like an unjust guardian who 
finds himself obliged to make restitution, and exclaims, “I will make over to 
you the estate which is rightfully yours, provided you will not marry 5 
Weak, paltry, and shuffling movement ;—but it is known to all the world, and 
with the offer the last shackle of Texas fell off. 

The proposed annexation will not be very satisfactory to Europe generally, 
but there is nothing in it to which any nation can object, politically speaking ; 
nor do we think that any appeal made by Mexico to Europe wil! procure oe 
aid or interposition. There is not even a plausible pretext for any nation o 
the old continent to move either hand, foot, or tongue in it. If Mexico will 
fight, it must be by her own right hand, and supported by her own resources ; 
And what are these compared with the condition of the adversary against whom 
she would contend She is a pigmy to a giant, and the moment she strikes a 
hostile stroke her ruin will be all but consummated. But of this we consciea- 
tiously believe her ruling authorities are aware, and it will not be them, but 
the unthinking people who may hurry on the proposed warfare. Happily there 
is yet some time to elapse before the proposed annexation can take place in all 
its formalities, and we trust that the present vapouring language may ere then 
be gradually smoothed down into that of reason and prudence. The affair it- 
self, of annexation, seems now inevitable, and all parties, near as well as dis- 
tant, should dispose themselves to make the best of existing circumstances 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

There are no two nations whose interests are more identified, or who may 
be more reciprocally benefited by a cordial and kindly feeling, than those whose| 
names are placed at the head of this article ; while at the same time they may 
extend the boundaries of national freedom, and confer permanent benefit upon 
the human race. It is much to be regretted therefore, that any portion of the 
public press in either country should, in administering to the morbid appetite! 
of the multitude, pursue a course that is calculated to aggravate that hostile 
feeling, which already too generally pervades society throughout this Union, 
based in a great measure upon misrepresentation or misconception ; aud whicbj 
can be productive of no possible advantage. If the United States have any 
just cause of complaint against England, let it be fairly stated and investigated, 


‘a contrast aflording opportunity to the people of India to observe the superior 
advantages of British will.” The fact is, and it is notorious to every person 
‘acquainted with that part of the East Indies which is under the dominion of its 
petty princes, that the condition of their subjects is one of insufferable tyranny 
and oppression,—that life and property are no where respected or secure ; but 
are at the disposal of any capricious tyrant, who lords it over his submissive 
‘and unprotected vassals. Nor is this state of society confined to the internal 
‘concerns of those nations which still retain their independence ; whose princes, 
jcontinues the reviewer, ** are the active perpetrators of mischief, wherever the 
|power to be so remains ; not cuntent with the revenues, which the most refined 
arts of extortion can wring from their respective subjects, they constantly keep 
in their pay gangs of robbers and murderers, who spread themselves over the 
whole surface of India, to commit crimes and to collect booty, with which they 
retreat to the territories of their patrons, who afford them protectior. for a share 
of the spoils.” To aggravate the horrors connected with such & state of soci- 
ety, several of the native governments are under the nominal control of infants; 
and thus a new class of tyrants is created, whuse cruelty is incited by avarice, 
and in some instances stimulated by revenge. 

That the conquests of the British in the East Indies, in some instances have 
partaken of those severities and acts of oppression, which usually marks the 
progress of paramount military power, will readily be conceded ; but the result 
of the trial of the celebrated Warren Hastings, at one time Governor General 
of that country, who was impeached before Parliament, proved how much more 
easy it is to advance than to substantiate such charges ; and sufficient has been 
advanced to satisfy every impartial mind, that the prevalence of British rule 
and the administration of British laws, have proved highly beneficial to those 
who have experienced their influence. Hence, while on the one hand, all is 
anarchy, tyranny, and demoralisation, in those states which still retain their 
independence,—while life and prosperity may be sacrificed or invaded with 
impunity in the social and domestic relations of society, and acts of robbery 
are sanctioned by the government ;—on the other, in that portion of India which 
forms part of the British dominions, wherever it has been possible for human 
effort and vigilance to effect it, abuses have been corrected ; life, persons, and 
property are every where secure, and there is such general tranquillity that the 
wives and children of officers and others, who are desirous of joining their rela- 
tives and friends, undertake journies of thirteen or fourteen hundred miles in 
the interior, without the slightest apprehension of interruption or injury on their 
route, and without any other protection than that which is afforded by theif 
harmless palanquin bearers. As has been justly remarked, * if the British were 
driven from India to-morrow, they would leave behind them enduring monu- 
ments of their occupation. They have built numerous churches, hospitals, 


|school houses and bridges, and constructed great roads to facilitate the transit 


of merchandise and agricultural produce, from ove part of the country to the 
other: they have ameliorated the natime system of tillage ; they have improved 
the breed of horses, sheep, and cattle ; they have taught the natives to lay out 
parks and plant gardens; and, what is of infinitely more importance, have in- 


|spired them with the belief, that so long as the government of the country shall 


remain in British hands, they may without the slightest fear enjoy and display 
their wealth in any manner they may think proper. Nay more, their conquer- 
ors have imprinted on the national mind of India a new impress which will 
never permit them to be forgotten. The natives have learned from them to 
believe that good government is their due, and wil! therefore henceforward, be 
sitisfied with nothing less. The Tag Mahat may may perish—the very marble 
of which it is composed will be dipentegrated and mingle with the dust—but 


the feeling and persuasion that justice is due to the governed from all who dare 
pretend to rule over them, will be immortal in Hindosten, and compel its peo. 


and then permit those who are entrusted with the general government, to claim\ 


ple throughout all coming time to bisss the name of England,” 
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Mnsic and Musical 3ntelligence. 


New Orator1o.—We have recently been invited to the Rehearsal of a new 
Oratorio, called “ The Seven Sleepers,” the libretto of which was originally 
written by Prof. L Giesebrecht, but is now trans'ated by a gentleman of this 
city ; the music is by Dr. C. Loewe, a musician hitherto favorably known by 
his elegant ballad compositions, but who has here given ample proof of his ca- 
pabilities for works of a much loftier order. It is adapted here by E. Ives, Jun., 
Director of the New York Conservatorio. There may be some who consider 
he title a strange one for an Oratorio, hut the story will set them right. It 
ts a well known legend of the Romish Church, and relates to an alleged 
stupendous miracle. 

Seven brothers, christians of Ephesus, at the time when the Roman emperor 
Decius severely persecuted the professors of Christianity, fled from his inhu- 
man cruelty to a cave in the neighborhood. The emperor caused the mouth of it 
to be walled up, and it was supposed that they all perished miserably of hunger. 
Nearly two hundred years afterwards, in the reign of Theodosius, and when 
Christianity had gained the ascendency, the Roman Proconsul at Ephesus 
piously resolved to gather up the bones of those martyrs and give them rever- 
ent interment in holy ground. While the laborers are at work pulling down 
the wall at the mouth of the cave, the brothers awake, and begin a psalm o 
praise ; the laborers, affrighted leave the spot, and the brothers one by one 
come forth singing their morning hymn of adoration, as if they had but slept 
there the evening before. 

When their devotions are concluded the youngest brother is despatched into 
the city to bring food, under the supposition that a youth like him would not 
be forcibly detained by the anti-christian emissaries. He departs and offers 
an ancient coin, a solidus, for bread. His garb, his accent, and his monoy, 
surprise and alarm the citizens, who are at the period threatened with siege 
by the Persians, and he is immediately seized and carried before the Proconsul. 
Here he tells the story of his persecutors of yesterday, and states himself to 
be one of the sousof Anicianus. The proconsul himself is the sixth in descent 


from the same person, and gradually the miracle of the preservation of the) 


brothers becomes manifest ; and a procession is immediately determined on to 
go and witness the wonder, and to bring back the holy men to their parent 
city. 

In the meanwhile the brothers whilst awaiting the return of the youngest 
receive divine intimation that the hour of their real death approaches, and 
they resign themselves piously to the will of heaven. ‘The procession ar- 
rives, the brothers are seated with honour and reverence, and are invited 
to return to Ephesus, but they declare that their mortal hour is at hand; 
they then gradually subside into the deep sleep of death, from which they 
are never again to awake until the general summons from death to judg- 
ment. The cave now becomes in reality their sepulchre. 

We cannot too strongly praise the beauty of the harmonies which form 
the choruses in the work ; they are thoroughly German, and highly sci- 
entific. The melodies of the airs, and the appropriateness of the recita- 
tives are also highly admirable. The solos include compositions for So- 
prano, Tenor, Alto, and Bass, and the choruses should be very strong to 
do them justice. We understand that it is to be performed with full or- 
chestra and upwards of 120 voices, on Wednesday 17th September, at the 
Tabernacle, under the direction of that able conductor Mr. Geo. Loder, the 
principal characters, ten in number, to be sustained by approved vocalists. 


Mavame Pico anp Sie De Beonis —These highly talented vocal artists 


should consist chiefly of scenes from the most approved Italian Operas, and 
scenes in costume, have proceeded to Newport, Khode Island, where we hear that 
they have been in the highest degree successful. They gave their first concert 
at the Atlantic hotel, where, among other approved pieces a scene and Duette 
from “ || Barbiere”’ the French Rondo l'aide |’argent” and a Sparish 
ballad “‘ Tu Sandunga” were loudly encored. The son of Joseph Bonaparte 
and all the fashion of Newport were there, and every encouragement was given 
to continue the enterprise ; we must not omit that Mr. Beames, of this city ac- 
companied the vocalists in their expedition, and gave great satisfaction by 
playing the overture to L’ Italiani in Algieri” &c. 

They gave a second concert, and now return to New York with the intention 
of proceeding immediately for Montreal, takiug Albany and Saratoga on their 
route. This novel style of musical soiree is likely to be very effective, for it 
is in fact like hearing and seeing the gems of operatic compositions of different 
masters. Our Montreal friends will, we trust, be delighted with the project. 

New Music.—Messrs Ferrett & Co. of 68 South Fourth St. Philadelphia, 
and 237 Broadway New York, have just published “‘ The Melodies of Scot- 
land,”’ consisting of eleven of the most favourite Scotch ballad compositions 
We shall not waste time in the unnecssary labour of praising what all the 
world admires, but commend this work to our musical readers. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—Old Drury opened in a spirited manner on Monday even- 
ing last, with several valuable accessions to its establishment, and with the 
prospect of a brilliant and successful season. From various causes incidental 
to the duties of carrying on our Journal we have not been able to attend per- 
sonally at the Park Theatre during the week, and we do not choose to criticise 
upon hearsay ; but we propose to enter largely into its matters, seeing that that 
such extensive and superior preparations have been made for carrying on the 
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Dramatic campaign here. The chief attractions have been Mrs. Mowatt and 


Mr. Crisp, who have acted together in “‘ The Lady of Lyons,” « Honey Moon,” 
( The Wife,” and in Mrs Mowatt's play of ‘‘ Fashion.” Of the debutante 
iMr. Bass has played Jaques in “* The Honey Moon,” and Col. Damas in “ The 
‘Lady of Lyons,” which characters sufficiently indicate his line ; and Miss Gor- 
don performed on Thursday evening the part of Mrs. Trictrac in ‘* The Mar- 
ried Rake.” Mr. and Mrs. Kean, Mr. and Mis. Bland, Messrs. Brough, and 
Hackett have arrived, and will appear in due season. 

Bowrry Tueatre.—This new Theatre continues nightly to be crammed ; 
its patrons would seem to be desirous of pushing its fertunes onward, as if to 
cover at once the memory and effects of former disasters. The internal de- 
coration of the present theatre is superior to that of its predecessor ; the heavy 
green of the walls made the lighting up of that house « great difficulty, but the 
cheerful stone-colour of the present is a great improvement. The Melodram- 
atic composition, or the Romantic style, does best here, and accordingly Kot- 
zebués play of “The Robbers” is a great favourite. Mr. Scott's acting of 
Charles Moor is good, but we confess that the draw! of the heroine is not to our 
taste. The prospects of the house are highly flattering, and we rejoice thereat: 


Nisto’s Garpen.—The performances here throvghout the season have sur- 
passed all that preceded them, for here has been a continual succession of great 
theatrical talent. Mr. Sefton took his benefit on Wednesday evening, and it 
was rightly named for the house was crowded. The first piece was Buckstone’s 
delightful comedy of * Married Life,” in which Mr. H. Placide and Miss Tay- 
lor were the Coddles, Mr. Gallagher and Miss Ludlow the Lynzes, Mr Brough- 
/am and Miss Nelson the Young Husbands, Mr. Chippendale\and Miss Roberts 
‘the Dismals, and Mr. Sefton and Miss Mathews the Doves. It was delightful- 
ly performed, but we are sorry that in compliment to the lion characters of the 
day poor Mr. and Mrs. Coddle had their names changed to Caudle, for Buck - 
stone who is pretty happy in his epithets has adapted the names to the charac- 
ters, and Caudle is decidedly a misnomer. The Anglesea singers gave a 
satisfactory specimen of their talents between the dramatic pieces, and Mr. T. 
Rice (Jim Crow) played Ginger Blue in “ The Mummy.” The whole perform. 
ance was a rich one. 

The French Operatic Company are about to play a short season here, extend- 
ing, as we hear to the end of September ; and it is said that the parquette and 
a few boxes will be reserved for letting at increased prices. 


Cricketer’s Chronicie. 
By a letter addressed to the Secretary of the St. George's Club we learn 


‘that the Canadian Gentlemen will leave Montreal for New York on Monday 


morning next ; they will consequently arrive here on Wednesday morning, 
and it may be expected that play will commence on , Thursday Morning the 
28th Current. The wicket will be pitched at half past nine. 


Literarp Notices. 


Prose anv Verse —Part IIl.—By Thomae Hood.—New York : Wiley and 
Putnam.— We do not know a more acceptable present to the public, than this 
which has here been selected. It is not that Hood was a comical fellow, a hap- 
py punster, an inventive novelist, a humourous poet, though in all these he stands 
highly distinguished, and his works will everbe carefully gathered into every 
library of polite literature. But it is for the noble qualities of head and heart, 
the deep-set moral stamp which is imprinted in his character, the innocent puri- 
ty, altogether exempt from starched prudery, which breathes throughout bis 


having laid out the plan of a professional excursion in which their performances ‘soul, and is so beautifully expressed through all his writings. There is a 


simplicity, a single heartedness about him also, which is irresistible, and to read 
him may be likened to temporary change from the business, care, and duplici- 
ty of the world, to the haunts of youth, innocence, and happiness. We be- 
come young, innocent, and happy again, the intercourse has been refreshing, we 
remetnber it with delight, aud would gladly enjoy it again at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. It is said the authors can write sentiments which they never feel. but 
this cannot be the case with the esteemed and lamented author of this work 
The subjects of these volumes are numerous, they have been written at differ- 
ent junctures, and under various impulses; yet there is a verisimilitude of 
sentiment runs through the whole, they are part of his intellectual and mental 
self, and they do honorto humanity. Let them be well read, good public; we 
will warrant for the pleasure and amusement they will affordto man, woman, 
or youth, of any period of life ; and we have strong confidence that they will 
assist to make every reader both wiser and better, though they do not profess 
in the least to be preceptive. 

Essays on Human anv Potitican Guarantizs.—By E. P. Hurl- 
but —New York : Greeley and Mc. Eliath.— We lose no time in announcing 
the appearance of this book, because it is on a subject of great importance to 
society and to individuals, and because it comes, under the sanction of grave 
authority. Buton this very account we forbear to express any opinion on its 
merits, because no cursory rambling over its pages would suffice for such a pur- 
pose, and the book has been too short a time in our hands for such a perusal 
as it may be likely to deserve. This however we may say,—that the aathor 
deduces his arguments from numerous and important facts, and that he quotes 
acknowledged authorities in defence of his doctrines ; but we have here and there 
popped upon inferences which unless sustained by the context, as yet unex- 
amined, we shall be apt to consider as fallacies. Of this however, hereafter, 
the subject, per se, is well worthy of attention. 

Tue History or rae VoLunTeeRs or 1782.—By Thomas Mac Nevin — 
New York : Martin & Co.—The Irish Volunteers of 82 have become “ Lions 
revived” in the present season of Irish troubles, and Mr. Mac Nevin who 
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peculiar colouring which distinguishes his political bias, but there is no quar- 


‘Nos 9, 11, 14, and 26, of 


—— 


relling with that, since, without such a feature it would not have been of ac-- WHEN THE BODY 18 SUBJECT TO MANY CHANGES , IT REQUIRES MEDI 
knowledged earnestness and force. As a piece of modern history it will well) CINE.—Sudden changes from very hot, to chilly weather, are unfavourable to health ; 


repay a deliberate perusal. 


Cosmos.—Part I.—By Alexander Von Humboldt: New York.—Har- 
per and Brothers.—This splendid work is further entitled “a Survey o f. 
the General Physical History of the Universe,” and it will be greeted with | 
the warmest acceptance by all who have heard the name of its distingush-| 
ed author. The translator informs us that—‘* The introduction is com-. 
posed in the manner of an oration or popular discourse; * * * * The 
second section ison the Limitation and Scientific treatment of Physical 
Cosmography; * * *, and, with the third section—The Picture of Fa- 
ture, &c., the author enters fairly on his task ! 


MesmerismM.—Its Rise,ProGreEss, AND MysTERIESIN ALL CoUNTRIES, 
—By C. R. Hall, M. D.: New York.—Burgess Stringer, and Co. The 
author of this little work, here makes an inquiry into the * assumed merits 


and history of its mock marvels, hallucinations and frauds,” and he is not), 


alone in the labor, for we have lying on our desk three or four other works 
of similar purport. 

*,* We ask attention to the advertisement of Rev'd. Mr. Huddart, which 
will be found elswhere in our columes. In doing so, we do not address our- 
selves so much to our readers near home, to whom, indeed this excellent es 
tabliahment must be well known—as to those residing at a distance, east, west, 
north and south, who may be anxious to find aseminary for their children in 
which a solid and useful education may be obtained. To these we would im- 


pressively say, *‘ your object cannot more certainly be secured than by confi-’| 


ding the youth concerning whom you are solicitous to the charge of the prin- 
cipal of this establishment,” and we do say this upon grounds generally con- 


sidered the strongest—Experience. 


War-orrice, July 29.—Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint General; 
his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, G.C.B. to be a Field-Marshal in 
the Army. 

War-orrice, Aug. 1.—4th Light Drags—Lt R Portal, trom 4ist Foot, to 
be Lt by pur, v Aikwright, who exch. 8th Light Drags—L1t the Hon J Sandi 


lands to be Capt by pur, v Mostyn, who retires ; Cornet J V Allen to be Lt) her residence No. 16 Beekman st. 


by pur, v Sandilands: P Saltmarshe, Gent, to be Cornet, v Allen. 5th Foot 
—Lt W BL Sleigh. from the 13th Foot, to b2 Lt v Chichester, appointed tol! 
the 6th Foot. 7th Foot—Cap: G R Cummin, from the 28th Foot, to be Capt}: 
vy. Fraser, who ex. 25th Ft:—Lt G E Lane fin the 40th Ft to be Lt v Travers). 
app p-m of the 3lst Ft. 28th Ft—Capt A Fraser fm the 7th Ft to be Capt v}, 
Cummin, who ex. 41st Ft—Lt E Arkwright from 4th Lt Drags to be Lt vice | 
Portal, who ex. 48th Ft—Lt F N Dore, fm h-p of the 3d Ft to be Lt v H V 
Watson who ex. 67th Ft—Ens W B Forde to be Lt by pur, v Sivewright who 
rts; W C Rivarola, Gent to be Ens by pur v Forde. 2d West India Regt—H 
Thwaites, Gent, to be Ens by pur v Webster, prom to the 3d West India Regt. 

3d West India Regt.—Lieut.-Co!. W. T. Hunt, from half-pay Unattached, 
to be Lieut-Col. vice Brevet Col Sir R. Doherty, whe exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—To be Capts. without purchase : Lieut. G. B. Tat-|, 
tersall, vice Brevet Major Rogers, deceased ; Lieut. W Price, vice Tattersall, || 
whose promotion, on 20th June, has been cancelled. To be first Lieuts. ;/' 
Sec. Lieut C. ©. Durnford, vice Tattersall ; Sec. Lieut. E. F. Tranchell vice 
Durnford whose promotion, on 20th June has been cancelled To be Sec) 
Lieut. J M’Cougali, Gent v. Tranchell. 

Hospital Staf—W Poole Gent to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Long whose 
app has been cancelied. Memorandum — 1 he Christian names of Ens Thomp- 
son, of the 89th F are Thomas Ranelagh John George. The names of the 
Cornet app to the 2d Regt of Lf Guards on the 11 July, are Sir Michael Ro- 
bert Shaw Stewart, Bart. 


NEW ORGAN. 
R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 
caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 
factory. 

They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
transactions with him. 

A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
in bis dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
of his profession. 

New York, July 14, 1845. 

Signed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brett, Mattnew Duff, Henry Esler, Leon’d. 
Bleecker Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 

C. N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 

Aug. 23 —6m. 


CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 
HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal terms. : 
Also, those most useful Instroments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 
was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 
Organists cannot be procured, ‘hey are invaluable.— : 
He has been awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Me‘als, for 
the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, of this cit 


4 


) and it is a fact universally admitted, that heat and mojsture are powerful agents in 


producing disease, and that constant dry and constant wet weather are both favorable 
to its generation; it dues not signify what we cal! it: it may be ague ; it may be 
bilious fever ; it may be yellow fever; it may be dysentery; it may be rheumatism ; 
it may be bronchitis ; it maybe cholic it may be constipation of the bowels; it may 
be ioflammation of the bowels , it may be inflammation of the stomach ; it may be 
4 nervous affection; but still it is disease, and adisease curable by the Brandreth 
Vitis, because they remove ail impurities from the body, al! that can in ary mannerfeed 
the further progress of the malady ; no matter how called ; thus these pilis are not only 
the most proper medicine, but generally the only medicine that need or ought to be used . 
| (ge Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pilis—if you purchase of 
|thein you wii! obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. ¢ 
| Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pilis is at 241 Broadway ; also 
‘at and 24] Hudson-street, New York, and Mrs. bocth's,5 Market Stree 
roo . 


EDUCATION. 


DAY SCHOOL. 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 
| Puls ESTABL/SHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houston Street, is 
| now prepared for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No ex- 
|pense has been spaed to render jt a complete, wel! arranged schocl for Boys. It has 
joeen built expressly tor the purpose intended under the direction of one of the first 
architetts in the city, and Mr Huddarthas great satisfaction in preseating to his friends 
|and the Public, an Institution, in which every requisite for the accommodation, Con- 
venience and comfort of his papils is combined, and such as the experience of many 
years has suggested. The situation is,perhaps the most eligibie which could have 
| been selectea for the purpose as regaids heaith and facility of access. All the advan- 
tages of the best Instructors and Protessors are available, whilst :he benefits of a coun- 
| try residence are gained by the out duur athletic exercises which can ve enjoyed in the 
spacious play-ground. 

Further iwformation as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
| street. 
N.B.—The regular academical year wi!l commence on the Ist of September, after 


|, the summer vacation. 


| The number of pupils being limited in the Day School, vacancies will be filled as they 
joccur. 
Por BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS, who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 


| plications will be received at any time. 


TERMS—For Boarders $300 per annum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders 
, Bo. per quarter — Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Aug. 23. 


THEATRICAL INS!tRUCTION, ELOVU LION, &c. 

| yes. VERNON, of the Park Tneatre, will receive as papils such ladies as may 

| .Videsire to take lessons in appropriate and effective reading or recitation, with a view 

to preperation for the stage as a profession, or to the acquisition of a useful, and lady. 

like accomplishment. Terms will be made known ou application to Mrs, Vernon, at 
Aug. 23—Iw. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 
IRIH VOLUNTEERS. 
Price twenty-five cents. 
HIS little work contains a view of the times in Lreland from 1776 to 1782, the most 
important period in Irish History 

Ireland being threatened wi'h an invasion by France, at atime when the British Go- 
vernment had withdrawn most of her troops to prosecute the American War, the peo- 
ple tormed themse!ves into volunteer companies, and showed a force so formidable that 
France abandoned the attempt. Tne coinpanies at one tune are supposed to have 
amounted to one hundred thousand men, well armed end Gisciplined, but having no 
foreign enemy to contend with this immense force uuited to effect the political re- 


generation of their country. 
R.MARTIN & CO.. 26 John st. 


Aug.—Ilw. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ORATORIO. 
HE BEAUTIFUL and effective oratorio of THE SEVEN SLEEPERS will be per 
formed early in September next, at the Tabernacle, under the direction of Me 
GEORGE LODER. 

The chorusses will be sustained by OVERONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
performers, selected with particular reference to their MUSICAL QUALIFICATIONS. 
The Soijo parts, (10 in number.) will be sustained by RESIDENT TALENT. 

A powerful orchestra will be engaged for the occasion, and tue public may coniident- 
ly rely upon hearing a Goop oraturio WELL PERFORMED. 

Mr. H.C. TIMM wii! preside at the organ. 

N. B.—Persons leaving their names at the stores of Firth & Hall; Firth, Hall #@ 
Pond, 239 Brondway ; Atwill’s ; Saxton & Miles; Riley, Scharfenburgh. & Luis; G. 


Nesbitt, cor. Wali and Water ; or with H Meiggs, 446 Brosdway, previvus to first 


of September, will receive THREE TICKETS FUR ONE DOULAK, pay*ble on de- 
\ivery of the tickets. Aug 16—t! 


DISBROW S RID'NG SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
ME: DiSBROW has the honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 
ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 


CTURE LESSONS EXERCISE RIDING. 
16 Lessens.............--- $15 00 00 
10 40 00] 20 Rides........... 
Single Lessons............. 2 Single Rides............... 


I—All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour aliowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half to a Lessono . the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 94.M.to3P M. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 6108 a. Mm. and 3 to7 r. M. 

6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

Acardof address is requested previous to commencing. 

I> Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establishment, will have the privilege of 
riding them in the schoo! gratis. Aug!6—3m: 


UPERIOR PRIVATE APARTMENTS, Wi1H OK WITHUUT BOAKD.—A imited 
number of Gentlemen, or married couples, but without young child en, may be ac- 
commodated with spacious apartments ia one of the most eligible locations of the city ; 
and with any proport.on of board that may best suit their requirements. The most un- 
cmncgeaet Saree will be given and required. Apply at No. 137 Hudson Street, 
in St. John’s Park. 


IANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE .—JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Piano 

Forte and Masic Store to 295 Rroadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where will 
aiways be found a large and gene. al assortment of Music and Musical Instruments of 
every description, both at Wholesale and Retail. 

J L H is the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel Gilbert's (of Boston) 
celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes. which are now considered by the most eminent 
professors equal, if not superior, to any made. 

Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warranted 
rfect —all orders for Music, Musical Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 
ubscriber, will meet the same attention as if by a nal application. 


GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
Aug. 23.—6m. 83 Anthony St. New York. 


My17-6m.j JAMES L. HE WITT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane 
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knowing the history of their origin as well as any m+n living has here given i, Wantep —Nos. 5, 14, and 19, of Vol. 2—and fF ¥ 
in a graphic as well as historian like style. It is marked throughout with the Vol. 3, of the Anglo American, for which 124 cents each will be paid, at this Ff 
|| office. 
| 
— 
| 
REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND iby 
| 
| 
Tia 
| 
Pu 
4 ni 
| 
TERMS : tal 
| N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. | 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
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TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
HE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub- 
lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as ci.eaply as sold by 


the chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding aouses)| 


are enabled to ley in their teas to great advantage, and in quantities to suit their con- 
venrenuce. 

A single trial 0: the teas suld at this establishment will convizce any person of their 
cheapness and superiority Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a 
pound, on trial, are now buying five end ten pounds at one time. — 

The fc ‘owing is a catalogue of :ve teas imported by the Pekin Tea Company, and 
sold in large or smail quantities .t their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :-— 

GREEN TEAS. 

Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... $0 50| Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 68 


Brisk fragrant 0 63 Good Imperial 0 78 
Fine full-favored Hyson......-.. 0 73 | Fine-ficvored Gunpowder ......-. 0 73 


BLACK TEAS, 
Soonchong, full-flavored......... $0 50) Extra Oolong. .... $0 75 
Very «ine ......... © Superior English Breakfast ...... 0 
50| Superior Pekoe flowers. ........- 0 85 
Extra Pouchong .. . . various prices. Howqua’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 
0 63 | cious Black Tea... ........++ 0 8o 
Plantation or Garden Tees—Very superior for their strength, flevor, and aroma, and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Ir- 
porters in this city. These ‘eas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent's 
commission for purchasing. ship charges, &c. &c. 
Green—Small-Leat Gunpowder $1 20 ; Curious Leaf Imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
leaf Young Hyson, $1 29. 
Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, contaiui 
upwards, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever importe 


try. 

‘Also—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Blach 
Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. ; ’ 

N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine 
qualities of their Teas aud the extensive resuurces of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 
Company beg to state that they can furnish references to the firs, aouses in the Tea 
trade, in New York, whose testimony and respectability are equally beyond cavil or 
udispte. April 12 3m 


OHN HERDMAN'S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT !’ASSAGE OFFICE, 6) 
Svuta Strses, New York.—The Subscriber, in calling the attention of his friends auc 
the puolic to iis unequalled arrangemeuts for bringing out persons from G eat Britain 
aud [relaad, who may be sent for by toeir frieuds, bezs state that, in couse quence of 
the great increase in this oranch of his business, and in order to prec jude al] unnecessary 
delay of the emig:ant, hes, at great -xp-nse, in addition to bis reguia: ag: ns at Live: 
pool, Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk iv the estabiish- 
ment tor the last 8 years, to proceed 'o Liverp ani remain there during the emigra 
tion season, to superintend the embarkation of passergers ei: gageu here ‘Ihe ships 
employed in this line are well known to be only of the frst class and very fast sailing. 
eon waned by kind and experienced nen and as they soil from Liverpool every five 
‘\ys, reliance may be placed thal p1ssengers will receive every attention and be prow pl 
]. lespatened. Wita such suyerior arrangements, the Subscriber touks forward for a 
satinu tion of that patronage whica hss been so liverally exteuded tohim for so man. 
yerrs past, smu shouww any of those a~ut for decline comi g, the passage money wil a> 
usuil be refunded, and passages from the diffe:ent ports of Ireland ana Scotland can 
aiso be secured if desired. For furthe: particulars apply :o 
HERDMAN, 6:1 South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 


ng one pound and 
into this coun- 


Agency in Liverpool :— 
Mess's J & nkoninson, ) No 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Tamas H Dicky, No Neptuve-st., Waterloo Dock, 
Urifts and Excuauge from £1 upwards, cn be furvisned, payable without charge, 
at alitns p ivctval Bi skin; iastitutious throughout Great Britsin and ireland, a o! 
woich can be seen at the office. Myz4-tf. 


LIFE INSUKANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


T ye insured entitled to participation of profits on both European anc American poli- 
Cles. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


New Braancn—OrFice 74 Watt StaeET— 
J.cOB H4RVEY, tsq, Cnai:man. 
John Paimer, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
Jiwes Hourman, Esq. 
Gev:ge Barc ay, Esq. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Esq. 
Gornam A. Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M Fox, tsq. 
J. LEANDER STARR, Manager. 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY KODGERS, M.D ,'10 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 367 Broadway. 


BankKERs. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 


SoLiciTor. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 

The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great importance to the assured, and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The peculiar advantage secured to the assured by the ea of the Loan Depart- 
meni, thus blending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A large sum to be permanently invested ia the United States in the names of three 
Local Directors,(as Trustees)—available always to the assured as 

und. 

The payment of premiums, annually, haif-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

P ported days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

travciiing leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the mos: moderate 
scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life 
surance. (Sve pamphiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure da 
for calculations of the valueof the “ bonus” in this:nstitution. These pioofs wiii at 
each division be in if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The rates * for tife wi'h profits” are lower than those of auy other foreiga Company 
EFFECTING [NsURANCEin New York. 

The public are respectfuliy requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed ef their Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at tue office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 
o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 

{July 26. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


TO WHOM iT MAY CONCERN. 
Ces or Families going to Europe or elsewhere, wi.o would diseacumber 
themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 
Ladies or Gentiomen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by the Subsceri- 
ber, wil! obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. . LEVETT, 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 
and at their residence by be 
> A'! orcers lett at ubscriber’s Office, oc sent through Post Office, w 
attended to, My%e-ly. 


|QYONROY’S FISHING TACKLE AND GENERAL SPORTING STORE—No. 52 
Fuiton-street, cor, er of Cliff. —where every aiticie inthe line can be pur- 
chases tor Cash, on the most reasonable terms. Lach artucle of Jobn Conroy's make 
warranted. 
| Broken Reds, Reels and Tackle, repsired and pul in complete order. 
| {iG Amateurs or wholesale purchasers at « disiance can iely on every article being 
-ucu as stated at unifo.m prices. Aug2-t. 
AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE TOOTHACHE, 
HE remedy known as sANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACHE DROPS, is 
universaily coucededto be the best oreparation for preventing aching teeth known. 
While it does not injure the tooth, and dispenses with the aid of a Dentist, it kills the 
pain and removes aii soreness trom the gums. These drops should be in possession of 
every fami'y, for their use and Comfort ia removing one of the most disagreeable pains 
Lo which we are jiable. 
The following testimony ‘rom one of our most distinguished practical Dentists wij 
be considered sufficient evidence of its merits :— 
New York, Dec. 19, 1844, 


Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co.—Genilemen—In the course of my practice | have exten- 
sively used, with much success, your CLOVE ANODYNE, for the relief of the Tooth- 
Ache; ardas | constantly recommend it to my patients, 1 deem it just to impart my 
jsatisfaction to you.—l am yours, very respectfully, M. LEVETIT, Dentist, 

260 Broadway, cor. Warren-street. 
| Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
lene. of Chambers-street. (Granite Buildings). Sold at 79 Fuiton-street, and 77 East 
B:oadway, and by all respectable Druggists in town and country. {G Be particular 
land fur SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE.—Pnice % cents. Ag?-3m. 


| WELLINGION HOTEL, TOKONTO. 


CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
HE Subdsc:ibe:s beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu- 
siness, and adjacent to tue Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has veen newly 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 
isiness wili be conducted by Mr. tNGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiutended the 
\North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. - 
| The Tabk will be pleatifuliy supplied with the Sub»tantials and Luxuries of the 
|*eason,a d the Vellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest WiNnEs and Ligvors. 
From their cxperivuc., and « strict attention to the comfort and convenience of their 
Guests, they re-pectfully soliclta share o puodlic patronage. 

or Excelient and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 

y3l-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


HE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FUR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 
No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

1. A Series of Geographic#l Maps, formi:g a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 
e mprising 106 Nos ; The Stars in 6 M ps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Guomouic 
Projection in 6 sheets, and a. Index to the Principal placesinthe World. Also, hand- 
somely boun« in 2 vols., } Russia. 
| 2. The Lib ary of Useful Knowledge. O* the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos. are 
published, and of the New se:ies 53 Nos , any of which maf be procured separately to 

omplete sets. 

3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,—Forming a comple Far- 
mer’s Library,—consisiing of tne following subjects :— 

The Ho.se, complete inouwe volume. 

2. Cattle, as 

3. Sheep, “ “ “ 

4. B itish Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 
separate.y 

*,* English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 
and Seamer Myl0-tf. 


Vi RAVER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Principy 
e Segars in all their variety 
QG- Leaf T: bacco for Segur Mannfacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco, [Ju7-le. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No 147 Fulton Street, New York. 
H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs :eave respectfully to inform 
e his frieods in the City and Country that the Establishment hea under 
tus charge undergone @ thoreugh renovation, and it now afford. one of the most ele 
gant «nd eligible places ot -efreshmeut in the City, for visiteurs or those whose business 
pursuits require them to be In the lower part of thecity during the hours 
eais 
H. H. G. would also ussure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
‘ronage, that while the viands shal! in all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat ail times be confined within the limits of the most rigid édberany 
Open«n Sureays Ju 14-6m. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


0G A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand. 
TERMS MODERATE. {Ju7-6m. 


ROMAN EYE-BALSAM. 


IVE US MORE LIGHT !—The greatest and most exquisitely afflict- 
ing calamity that can possibly befall a person of refined taste, and 
who has a capacity for enjoying allthe giorious sights in this beautiful 
world, is a disease of the eyes. The woria itseif would offer little satisfaction to the 
r unfortunate suddenly deprived of sight; and even love and friendship lose one 
alf of their sweetness when the object of endearment or affection can no longer be 
crasped by those delicate fingers of ligh' which the sou! puts out through the eyes to 
embrace whatever she holds dear. The blind! the dark! the dimly-seeing! how keen 
the com misseration their unhappy lot inspires! Is it not, then, something to be happy 
about that there has been discovereda Balsam that will cure—apsojutely and effectually 
cure—weak, sore and inflamed eves, which, unless treated in time, always increase, 
‘and generally lead to tota! blindness! Be warned in time, and go seek the remedy, 
while you can yet see your Way. 
The Roman tye Balsam is a prescription of oneof the most celebrated oculists—has 
been a long tims m ase. and is confidently recommended to the public as the best and 
most successful salve ever used forinflammatory diseases of the Eye In cases where 
the eyelids are very inflamed, or the bal! of the eye thickly cove.ed with blood, it acts 
|almost like magic, aad removes all appearances of disease after two or three applica- 
jtions. In dimness of sight, caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long ex- 
posure to a strong |_ght, and in the weakness or partis! loss of sight from sickness or 
old ege, it isa sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eyesight failing 
without any appa..\t disease. This Balsam hs restored sight in many instances 
where almost total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation, had existed for years. 
| pflammetion and soreness, caused by blows, contusions or wounds on the eye, or by 
| xivaneous bodies of an irsitable nature introduced under the eye lids, is very soon re- 
moved by the applicationof the Balsam. One trial wili convince the most incredulous 
of its astonishing efficacy. Put up in jars with full directions for use. Prepared and 
solid by A. B- SANDS & Co., Wholesale and Retail Chemists ard Druggists, 273 Broad- 
way, cor. Chambers-st , Granite Building, and 79 Fulton-st.; 77 East Broadway. Sold 
also by Druggists gencrally, in town and country. Ag2-3m. 
GENTINE BEARS’ OIL. 
LINY, the celebrated Naturalist, speaking of Bears, informs us 
. that their O1L was used by Cleopatra as the most nutritive sub- 
stance which could be applied to her magnificent hair. Serence 
has given the Moderns no compound for this purpose equal to the 
; =" provisions afforded by Nature inthe grease of the Bear. Its effects, 
especially in the form of Oil, are truly wonderful. The capillary roots are stvengthen- 
ed; the bulbs are nourished; and the young hair increases in quantity. Even bald 
spots become fertile uncer its influence. if the roots have not been totally annihilated ; 
and this is rarely the c»se,except at an advanced sge_ In fact, the GENUINK BEARS 
OIL, is ueq"es'ionably the best preparation for tue ITair that the world has yet seen. 
The GENUINE Oll., hizbly perfumed and : urified ‘or the purpose of the toilet. by 
A.B SANDS & Co,, Chemists and Druegists. 273 B:oadway, coi. Chambers-st. Sold 
also at 79 Fulton st., and 7” East Broadway. | ice—‘Ocents large bottles ; 25 cents 
small. Sold also by Druggists ey! throughovtthe Union. Purchasers ion 


}for Sands’s GENUINE Bears’ Oil, and take no other, 
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CASTLE GARDEN. | 

HESE spacious premises have at Jength been opened in most excellent style; no 

description can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excellencies. rhe 
Italian Opera Troupe are there, the Eilsier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the 
Orchestral talent of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sacred 
Music for the Million, at 12} cents Admission—the se:iously disposed may view the 
reat works of the Creator trom the promenades outside tne wails, while the more 
may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays, 


and Fridays. Myl7-6m. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, via STONING- 
R TUN AND PROVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following 
very superior and well known Steamers, running in connection with the Stonington 
and Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Raiiroads :— 

MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 

MOHEGAN, 400 tous, Capt. ——-—— 

NARRAGANSETT, 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 

RHOVE (SLAND, 1000 tons, Capt. Thayer. ; 

Under the new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to 
travellers and shippers of freight, the line will be established daily on and after the 10th 
April, leaving New York, Bostun and Providence every afternoon, (Sundays excepted.) 
Will leave New York at 5 o'clock P.M. from Battery Place. 

Will leave Boston at 4} P M. 
Will Jeave Providence at6P M. 
Will leave Newport at 8 P.M. 
Will leave Stonington at 9 P. 


M 
Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, | 


and Fridays, at 5 P.M. 


Vis Stonington and Newport, the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, 


hursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. ’ 
by ne onarrival of Lhe Steamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded 


n the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 

T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
A cau at all times recommend themselves ; aud Which are at least equal to any that 
have been heretofore executed. M. B.BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 
the citizens of New York, and of strangers Visiting \he Uity, to the very fine specimens 
}of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKEN ESSE» on exhibition at his Estabiishment; beheving 
| that tney will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
| made considerable improvement in his mode oi taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
''gard to their dur. bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, end which 
‘in all cases are warranted to give satistaction. The cojouring cepartment is in the hands 
‘of a competent and praciical person, and in which Mr. b. begs to claim superiority. 
| “> The American institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
| BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 

| *,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
iplied. M. B. (Apl9 


j OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new articie, which for elasticity and deli- 
| cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 


{ 


iter. 
|| The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in al) sections of this 
| country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
| Great Croton Aqueduct. 

j The Dam at Croton River. 
} *“* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
| Hariem Kiver. 


View of the Jet at vel 
} Fountain in the Park, New York. 
| in Union Park, 


|| The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
| must render them the most popular of any offered tothe American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 


For passage or freight, apply on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broalway, or oflice of ti ning strength, with considerable elasticity, for sule to the trade b 


Sami. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 


Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office | 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. My17-6m 
G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 
G B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 


lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 


readers of *‘ The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments ts 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 


The style of tue work will be similar to that of Buadage, Tryon & Co , with whose es-| 


tablishment G. B. ©. was for a long pericd connected. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats trom.........-.-....-- eccceccece $16,00 to $20,00 
“ Bik Cass Pants 
“* Satin Vests of the very best quality......... pecesun - 3,50to 4,50 

Pricks FOR MaKING AND TRIMMING. 
Dress Coats .......... $7,/0 to $9,00 
Pants and Vests ....... 1,50t0 2,00 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 


iL? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 
/CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
i} CANADA, &c , FOR 1845, 
| FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
i To BUFFALO in 36 hours. | CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO jn 6 days. 
TORO STO, HaMILTUN, QUBENSTON, &c , CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 
te Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of bvats on 
the Erie, Peansylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
| &c., Ste unboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
| Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore, 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
|\Canada,in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 
i] Persons goiag West are invited to call at the office and examine the ** Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
| to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
| Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi- 
| cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
|, Myl0-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


LEXANDER WATS®N, Notary Pubiic and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 

Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.— 
Office hours from 9AM.to6PM. (i A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
and other instruments in all parts of the City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly 


DAGUERREOTY PES. 
|| JFDLUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
a corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. four 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Established in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. H 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. |\warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
JOSEPH FOWLER and R. 8S. BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall street, opposite to the)||) WAaNTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. Mr29. 
Bank ot Commerce, as General Acents, are duly emp»wered to receive, and confirm 


once, all eligible risks for Insurance on Single Lives, Joiat Lives, and Survivorship 
Annuities, on the same favourab'e termsas at the London Office. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY :— 

Perfect Security —arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- 
mium tand. 

Participation at once in all the profits of the Company. 

Low Premiums for short term of Lire. 

Life Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. 

Bonus of eighty per cent—or 4-5.as of the Profiss returned to the Policy holiers every 
three years at compound interest. 

Profits paid in cash, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation 
of the sum insured, at the option of the policy holder. ae: 

A fair compensation allowed on the surrender of Life Policies to the Company. 

Example of Rates for the Insurance of $100. 

For whole Life 


Agenext birth |] For ONE | For SEVEN | For whole Life without 
day. Year. Years. | profits. with profits. 
25 92 1 03 217 
30 1 06 113 219 2 48 
35 1 i8 | 1 25 , 255 288 
1 31 1 44 3 39 


From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutua! 
Co, with the important adiitionof a large piid up Capital ; and by paying the profits 
in cash, the policy holders derive advantages during their own lives, by a reduction 
every three years, until the premium ceases, when tney still continue to participate in) 
all the profits of the Co. } 

The public is respectfully requested to callat the Agency and examine the superior) 
advantages afforded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical! rates of premium, 
to which may be attributed the extraordinary success which has hitherto attended the. 
operations of the oldest and most respectable Companies in England. 

Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 to $15,000 on a single life. 

Medical Examiners. 
J. W. FRANCIS, M. D., No. | Bond street. 
J. C. BEALES, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 

Travelling limits very liberal. The necessary forms, and every information may be 
obtained by application to JOSEPH FOWLER, 

Jy 12 tf R. S. BUCHANAN, 27 Wallstreet. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
Soutu Street, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. | 


PERsoNs about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 


fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their! 
house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season of 1845. | 
_ The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place will be superin-| 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be f2]t that those sent; 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. Better proof that such will be the case) 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business! 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise the 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS ann THE UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpool! every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders fu) ther comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
toall parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid for their passage will be re 

unded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireland or Scotland can be se 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J T.TAPSCOTT, 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 


| IDERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
| Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with draits payable at sight without discount, 
|for amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 
|| IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
| Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & Co., London-- 
and branches throughout England and Wales. 

IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
|throughout Ireland. 
|| IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 
jock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 

My10-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSUOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :-— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 

Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
I. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bis great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
|Parr’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. 
jof Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded all others in 
|New York state—they are not a brisk Piil, but *‘ slow and sure,” and I have never yet 
‘met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 

(Signed) S$. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, I beg leave in justice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify: 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 

Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


j 


, New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pills, | feel it 
duty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. I was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. | tried remedy after remedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, 1 find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 


jsipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia. Judging from my own case, I sincerely 
potiere Parr’s Life Pills is the best medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
‘family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 

ELIZABETH #ARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
| Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pilis,( can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
smothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills ] was completely :e- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and I could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complsint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and ail 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and ! can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pills, | have been in beiter health than I have experienced for the last five 
years. | am also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall ree 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR, 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philade!phia. 


Sold by the Pro rs, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
respectable Druggis 


Yours respectfuily, 


in Liverpool— 
TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


117 Fulton Street, New York .and by all ts in the United States, 
(Mz.15-tf.) 
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STEAM BETWLEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

HE Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 

thews ; and their new fron Steam-ship GREAT BAlTAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 
pointed to sail during the year 1845, as follows :— 


FROM NEW-YORK,. 


FROM LIVERPOOL, 
Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12thJune) 
Great Western do 5tn July | Great Western do 3st July 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 30th Aug 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Oc 
Great Western do lith Oct.; Great Western Thursday oth Nov) 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec) 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New-York, Jan. 27, 1345. Myi0-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL on the Ilth of each 
month :— 
FROM NEW YORK, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th March. | SIDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cubo, 11th Feb. 
SIDDONS, Capt. £&. B Cobb, 26:h April. SUERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, llth March. 
SUERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Deveyster, 26 May | GARRICK, Capt, B. 1. Trask, April! 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26th June | ROSC1US, Capt, Asa Eldriage, 11th May. | 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New) 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas-| 
sengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price. 
of passage hence is $100, for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are) 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels) 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight 
Or passage, apply to E. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SUIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. | 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | ceat each. 

ftG- Messrs. E. K. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers, 
to discontinue all Advertisements not in theic names of their Liverpool! Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sherid«n and Garrick. To prevent disappoiatments, notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
— from NEW YORK on the I1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month : — 

FROM NEW YORK. 
SrepHen Wuitney,W C Tnompson,May Il 
Untrep srares, A. Britton, June il 
Virernian, Chas Heirn, July 11 ViRGINIAN, 700 tons, April 26. 
Wartear.oo W. Allen, Aug. 1! WATERLOO, 900 tons, May 26. 

The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of their 
commanders, are wellknown. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
passengers and the interests of importers. Tne price of cabin passage to Liverpool is} 
fixed at $100. The owner will not be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent 
by the above ships, for which a billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply! 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. (My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, | 
ALLING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month, 
excepting tnat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship wiil be dispatched, 
on the succeeding day. j 
Ships. Captains. | From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttieston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, Oct, 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, Juty 21, Nov.21,! 
Independence, iF. P.Atlen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. April2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Heary Clay. (Ezra Nye, Apni6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 
These Ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either m point of! 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, 
and offer great inducements to suippers, to wnorn every facility will be granted. 
Taey are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be! 
devoted to the promotion of the coavesience and comfort of passengers. | 
The orice of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtained 
upon application to the Stewards. 
Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parce!s, or Packages sent by them, unless reguiar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
TO sail ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH oF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order in wiich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th and 27th of every montn throughout the year, viz.:— 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Srerpuen WuitTney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
United StaTEs, 700 tons, March 26. 


Snips. Captains. From New York. From P «ttsmouth. 

St. James R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb 20, June 20, (ct. 20) 
Northumberland |. H. Griswold (10, 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. 
Gladiator jR. L. Bunting 20, 20, 20, 10, 

Mediator J.M.Chadwick (|Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland &. Kaight 10, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 
Quebec 'F. B. Hebard 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Victoria B. Morgan = |Mareht, July 1,Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Weilington Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1 
Headrick Hudson |G. Moore 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert iW. S. Sebor April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 
Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 10 June 1,Oct. 3, Feb. 
Westminster |Hovey 20, 20, 20. 10, 10, 


These ships are all of the tirst class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c.,are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines) 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible! 
for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them, ualess regulr bills ot lading are signed 
therefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st., o¢ to 
My24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 

OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

ge Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 

order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


Ships. | Masters. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. | Liverpool. 
Cam |W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. I July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
England, |S. Bartlett, eg 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxterd, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16) 


Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,M-r.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 


Europe, |A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, ATi: 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, A. Cole, ‘Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. 16,May 16Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa wil! be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 

cels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage, a to 
ad apply GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


||Cream,” prepared by A. B. Sands & Co., the p eference. 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


j ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasai 


ways on hand, aud for sale at moderate prices, Greeubouse planis ot all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; alsv, hardy tlerbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders tor Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, supplied atthe lowest rates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. ‘ 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 


Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of churecter with pla 
ces. Ap. 20 tu. 
HENRY’S CHINESE SHAVING CREAM; 
OR, ORIENTAL COMPOUND. 


+ principal ingredients of this ocelightful Oriental Compound, being of Eastern 
origin, the preparation differs entirely trom any other heretofore ofiered tor the 
Same purpose. Its component parts are hela in the highest estimation where best 
known, but the composition itself is entirely NEW, and only requires a trial! of jts 
qualities, to satisfy all of its reel worth. It hes cost the Proprietors years of labor, 
aud much expense, to bring the article to its preseut siate of perfection, and is now 
submitted for puolic favour on its own merits, with tke confident belief that it is the 
best as weil as the most economical Shaving Compound now in use. 

A perus4! 0! the following testimonials is respectfully requested :— 

PROGRESS OF SCIENCE.—Nothing Is wore intelligibiy indicative of the amazing pro- 
gress of Science in this age, than the innumerable additions which are constantly made 
to the sum of our minor comforts and luxuries. In our dwellings—in our cooking—in 
our clothing—in all our enjoyments and conveniences, we are daily receiving new ac- 
cessious to our comfort. Even in the business of shaving, Science has been minister- 
ing largely to our enjoyments. That process, instead of being an affliction, is now po- 
sitively a comfort—that 1s,if you use Sands & Co.’s admirable “ Shaving Soap.” Just 
try it.—N. Y. Herald 

SOMETHING FOR THE BEaRrp.—Not to make it grow, Reader— that is not exac'ly de- 
sirable; but a spiendid article of Shaving Cream, unsurpassed, and, we believe, un- 
surpassable. Messrs, A.B. Sands & Co , 273 Broadway.are famous for the superioity 
of every thing they sell in the Diug and Perfumery line ; but they never did * bearded 
man’’ agreater favor than in furnishing him with “ Henry’s Chinese Shaving Cream.” 
It is beautifulio appearance, beautiful in use, and @ most decidea luxury.—New York 
American Republican. 

(uG- Several of our contemporaries have exhausted the power of language in praise 
of a new compound o: the saponaceous kind, sold by A B.Sands & Co., 273 Broaaway, 
called ** Henry’s Chinese Shaviog Cream.” Itis, indeed, a capital article, and deserves 
all that is said of it.—N. Y. Morning News 

Tue CHINESE SHAVING by Sands, ixone of the most pains-saving 
articies everinvented for the use of the bearded half of iumanity. Itis so convenient 
and pleasant that, once tried, it wi!l always after be deemed an indispensably requisite 
at the toilet of a gentleman.—N. Y. Sun 

SOMETHING NEW FOR SHAVING.—A beautiful compound, ir the shape of “ Henry's 
Chinese Shaving Cream,” has recently been tried by us In undergoing the ** beard reap- 
ing’? process ; and we truly say that this preparation, introduced by Messra Sands & 
Co , 273 Broadway. is the pleasantest emoliient to the skin we ever made use of. It 
makes the face soft and pleasant, and seither smart nor roughness foliows the trace 
of the razor. It is decidedly the best thing we ever used, and for travellers, ad those 
who do their own ** barbering,” is invaluable Y. Ezpress. 

Sorr Soar.—The best razor in the world is of little use, provided the shaver has to 
work for hours mixing up lather from hard soap. No man can go through the operation 
of shaving, without he is aided by one or other of the shaving compounds for sale by 
che Perfumers. Of all those which we have tried, we give “* Henry’s Chinese Shaving 
It raises a thick, delicate and 
creamy lather, which facilitates the mowing operation famously. We would not have 
any objectivn to receive a half-dozen pots of it, which would last us about a haif-dozen 
years.—N. Y. Aurora. 

Prepared ind sold by 4. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
cor. Chambers-st., N Y.—Price,50 cents per jar. Sold also at 7¥ Fulton-st.. and 77 
East Broadway, and by Druggists generally in town and country. Ag2-3m. 


DR. POWELL AND DR. DIOSsY, 

Oculists and Ophthalmic Surgeons, 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st., 

Oe FIN € their practice to Diseases of the Eye, Operations upon that Organ and its 
Appendages,a:d all [mperfec'ions of Vision. Testimonials from the most emi- 

nent medical men of Europe and America. Reference to patients that have been per- 
tectly cured of Amaurosis, Cataract, Ophthalmie, Nebule, or Specs on the Eye, Stra- 
bismus or Squinting, &c. 
ARTIFiClaAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
be distinguished from the natural, 

SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. The poor treated gratuitously from 4to6 P. M. 
Persons ata distance can receive advice and medicine by accurately nas 5 ~ ig 
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case. 
SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, | 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 

digestive power and restoring the appetite, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 

in its laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and ne utra- 

lizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many well authenticated cures 

of Scrofula of the most malignant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilla. have 

given ita wi e and deserved celebrity. But itis not alone in Scrofula jor in the cless 

of diseases to which it belongs, that this préparation bas been found beneficial. It isa 


||specific in many diseases of tre skin, and may be administered witn favourable results 


in all ; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints; and when the sys- 
tem has been debilitated either by the use of poweriul mineral medicines or other 
causes, it will be found an excellent restorative. 
he following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Having used your Sarsaparilla in my family, and witnessed 


||its beneficial effects on one of my children, I feel it to be a duty | owe the community 


to make the case public Ahouttwoyears ago my little son was attucked with Scrofula 
or King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine places round the neck and jaw, and which 
finally affected his eyes, rendering him entirely blind. During the first year from the 


0\|time he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse 


until I despaired of his ever getting well. Having seen your Sarsapariija adverti 
with certificates of its cures, | concluded I wou!d give 1t a trial, and accordingly sent 
to Cincinnati end procured a few bottles. and now, after having u-ed in ail nine bottles, 
I nave the gratification of saying he is well. The sores are all entirely healed, and his 
sight nearly as good as ever it was; and! have no hesitation in saying that he was en- 
tirely cured by the use of your Sarsaparilla.—Yours truly, E. BASSETT. 
The following statement is from a gentleman whois one of the first Druggists in the 
city of Providence, and f.om his extensive knowledge of medicines of every kind, and 
his experience of the effects of Sands’s Sarsaparilla, his opinion, is one of peculiar va- 
lue to the afilicted— 

SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA.— 1 speak experimentally when | say that this medicine 
is far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism thao any other prepara- 
tion Lever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have recently us 
Sands’s Sarsapariila wth the happiest success ; my health is now better than it has 
been for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. 
I attribute this healthful change entirely tothe use of this potent medicme. Feeling 2 
deep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this mostto:menting and painful com- 
plaint, | cannot refrain from earnestly recommenaing to such the use of teis valuable 
specific. Having the most entire conficence inthe medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, I 
was induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsapariila, and | take pleasure in ad- 
ding my testimony to that of many others commendatory of its invaluable properties, 
unknown to and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr 

Feb. 15, 1845 } Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.1. 

For further particulars and conclasive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y- 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
aL bottle, six bottles for $5. John Holland & Co., Montreal! ; John Musson, Quebec ; 

. W. Brent, Kingston ; 8S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprieto:s by special appointment. 

The publicare respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s S: Na that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
a which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sareapertila, ame ake 
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